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by  Thorne  Dreyer 

In  1968  thousands  of  demon¬ 
strators  were  bloodied  in  the 
Chicago  streets  while  inside  the 
convention  hall  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  mouthed  anti-semitic  slurs 
at  Sen.  Abe  Ribicoff,  and  a  party 
controlled  by  bosses  and  hacks 
handed  the  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  to  Hubert  Humphrey. 

In  1972  many  of  those  same 
demonstrators  were  delegates. 
Mayor  Daley  was  sent  packing 
and  Sen.  George  (They  Said  It 
Couldn’t  Be  Done)  McGovern 
won  a  first  ballot  nomination. 
After  his  acceptance  speech,  not 
long  before  sunrise  Friday,  July 
14,  the  delegates  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  joined  to¬ 
gether  and  sang  “We  Shall  Over¬ 
come.” 

Is  the  Democratic  Party  be¬ 
coming  truly  a  party  of  the 
people?  Or  have  we  witnessed 
the  crowning  achievement  of 
cooptation  in  our  century?  Or 
maybe  a  little  of  each? 

Here  I  am,  sitting  in  my 
humble  living  room  on  Willard 
Street  in  the  heart  of  the 
Montrose,  banging  away  on  the 
old  typewriter  late  Sunday  night 
prior  to  Space  City!  publication. 
I’ve  been  back  from  Miami 
Beach  a  week  and  this,  my  in¬ 
evitable  “Miami  piece,”  has  been 
teasing  my  consciousness  most 
every  minute  of  every  hour  since 
my  return.  Every  time  I  hop  into 
my  Volvo  for  a  spin  to  Rich- 
wood,  there  it  is:  sitting  next  to 
me  in  the  front  seat,  waiting, 
smiling. 

I’ve  been  sleeping  a  lot,  trying 
to  hide  from  it,  but  it  finds  it’s 
way  into  my  subconscious  and 
flitters  through  my  dreams  like 
a  mischievous  butterfly.  “Drey¬ 
er,”  it  says.  Firmly.  With  convic¬ 
tion.  “You  ain’t  getting  away. 
And  you  know  it.  That  dead¬ 
line’s  approaching.  It’s  getting 
closer  every  minute.  Fafie  it, 
baby.” 

“Uh,  Yeah,”  I  admit  sheepish¬ 
ly.  “You’re  right.  No  question 
about  it.  Just  let  me  make  a  sand¬ 
wich,  and  read  the  paper  ...” 

You  see,  dear  readers,  here’s 
the  problem.  There  were  8,000 
representatives  of  the  news 
media  swarming  around  Miami 
Beach.  They  appear  out  of  no¬ 
where,  like  ants  when  you  leave 
a  piece  of  baloney  on  the 
kitchen  table.  Wherever  you 
turned,  there  was  some  dude 
with  a  tag,  dangling  from  a  piece 
of  elastic  around  his  neck,  and 
it  said,  “Media.”  And  it  meant. 
“Media.” 

Now,  these  folks  had  a  job  to 
do:  they  were  there  to  cover  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 
To  report  the  facts,  as  they 
happened.  Problem  was,  there 
were  fewer  facts  then  there  were 
media.  So  they  hovered  around 
hotel  lobbies,  waiting  for  a  slice 
of  baloney  to  be  thrown  their 
way.  When  meat  was  scarce, 
they  became  vegetarians,  savor¬ 
ing  the  condiments:  looking  for 
anything  they  could  get  their 
teeth  into.  They  sought  all  the 
angles,  dissected  every  aspect  of 
the  scene  in  all  its  complexities, 
even  fell  to  interviewing  each 
other. 

All  of  which  is  to  say:  most 
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The  issue  of  Space  City!  you  are  now  reading  is  the  penulti¬ 
mate.  That  means  it’s  the  next  to  the  last.  With  the  Aug.  3  issue. 
Space  City!  will  be  no  more  —  except  perhaps  in  spirit.  And 
maybe'  it  will  leave  a  slight  afterimage:  a  three  year  and  two 
months  journalistic  experiment,  both  success  and  failure,  hav¬ 
ing  certainly  made  some  mark  on  the  city. 

A  newspaper  folding  is  not  an  uncommon  occurence  these 
days,  and  the  causes  are  many.  Publishing  is  an  extremely 
difficult  business,  particularly  with  a  small  publication  like 
Space  City!,  and  perhaps  only  those  who  have  published  can 
understand  how  really  difficult  a  task  it  is.  It  requires  not  only 
commitment  and  journalistic  skill,  but  equally  important,  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  management  and  coordination  that 
can  ride  out  unanticipated  crises  and  can  solve  the  parade  of 
complex  business  problems  that  continually  beset  a  newspaper, 
even  (and  sometimes  especially)  a  small  one. 

Space  City!  originated  in  June  of  1969  as  a  full-fledged 
“underground”  newspaper.  For  nearly  two  years  now,  we  have 
tried  first  to  soften,  then  to  transform  that  image,  as  the  needs 
of  our  readership  changed,  as  the  times  changed.  The  altera¬ 
tions  we  envisioned  were  attempted,  we  think,  in  the  best 
tradition  of  honest,  socially  responsible  journalism.  But  the 
mold,  it  seems,  had  set.  Editorially,  Space  City!  was  essentially 
no  longer  an  “underground”  newspaper  (and  there  was  and  still 
is  a  form  of  journalism  in  America  which  can  be  categorized  as 
“underground”  —  usually  not  in  fact  but  in  spirit).  But  we  now 
realize  that  editorial  content  was  only  one  part  of  a  larger 
problem.  We  have  been  unable  successfully  to  alter  the 
structure  of  the  newspaper  operation,  and  that  stubbornly 
“underground”  foundation  was  not  strong  or  complete  enough 
to  support  a  new  Space  City! 

We  have  reached  the  limits  of  the  form,  and  we  honestly 
feel  at  this  point  that  we  cannot  exceed  those  limits.  Not  with 
Space  City!  at  any  rate.  So,  it  seems,  those  of  us  who  publish 
Space  City!  have  two  choices:  to  sell  or  give  away  the  news¬ 
paper’s  assets,  or  to  stop  now.  We  have  chosen  the  latter 
course  because,  despite  its  problems,  we  have  taken  great  pride 
in  what  we  have  done  in  the  last  three-plus  years,  and  quite 
frankly,  we  want  to  keep  that  proud  memory  intact. 

We  have  learned  a  lot  in  these  three  years,  far  more  than  can 
be  communicated  in  a  few  paragraphs.  Mostly  we  have  learned 
from  mistakes  and  failures  (although  we’ve  certainly  had  our 
successes,  too.)  But  the  experience  has  been  unique  and  in¬ 
valuable,  and  we  expect  that  we  will  be  putting  that  learning 
experience  to  other  journalistic  use  in  Houston  in  the  future. 

To  those  of  you  who  will  miss  Space  City!  and  who 
recognize  the  gap  it  will  leave  in  this  city,  all  we  can  say  at  this 
time  is,  we’re  sorry.  Next  week,  in  the  last  issue,  we’ll  have 
more  to  say. 

This  message  is  really  intended  to  let  you  know  that  next 
Thursday’s  issue  will  indeed  be  our  last.  Watch  for  it.  We  hope 
to  produce  an  effective,  reflective  final  number,  going  out  with 
more  of  a  bang  than  a  whimper. 

If  you  have  letters  or  articles  you  have  been  planning  to 
submit,  or  ones  stimulated  by  departure,  they  are  welcome. 
Deadline  for  ads  and  editorial  material  is  Sunday,  July  30.  If 
you  would  like  to  place  an  ad  in  the  final  issue,  advertising 
your  product  and/or  wishing  us  bon  voyage,  the  money  will  go 
to  square  some  of  our  debt.  Our  mailing  address  is  PO  Box 
70086,  Houston  77007.  The  office  phone  number  is  713-522- 
0581;  if  you  can’t  reach  anyone  there,  try  calling  Vicky  or 
Thome  at  713-523-5182. 

See  you  next  week.  And  after  that ...  we’ll  be  around. 


everything  has  been  said.  I  have 
proof.  Scattered  about  the  table 
on  which  I  type,  mingling  with 
the  near  empty  coffee  cup  and 
the  rather  incongrous  yellow 
vase  with  its  five  zinnias  spying 
on  me,  are  CLIPPINGS.  I  clip¬ 
ped  them.  From  the  Miami 
Herald  and  the  Miami  News.  The 
Washington  Post.  The  New  York 
Times.  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune.  The  Boston  Globe. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  and 
Post.  Newsday.  The  New  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Newsweek. 

Included  therein  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  inches  of  copy.  I  stayed 
up  all  night  —  I  guess  it  was 
Wednesday  —  clipping  them.  Not 
reading,  just  clipping.  I  thought 
they  might  be  useful,  as  refer¬ 
ence  material.  And  it’s  true,  I 
guess.  Here  I  am,  referring  to 
them  already. 

Anyway,  what  all  that  has  to 
do  with  this  Space  City!  report 
on  the  convention  is  just  this: 
I  plan  to  babble.  You  already 
know  who  won.  You  know  that 
the  sessions  went  into  the  wee 
hours.  You  know  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  bunch  of  weirdos  and  the 
old  guard  is  freaked.  You  know 
what  Walter  Cronkite  looks  like. 

So  I’m  not  going  to  give  you 
a  chronology  or  an  in-depth  on- 
the-scene  report,  or  even,  for 
that  matter,  a  well  thought  out 
and  internally  consistent  over¬ 
view  replete  with  historical 
parallels  and  inspired  predictions. 
Not  ol’  Thome.  I’m  just  going 
to  touch  on  some  of  the  things 
that  interest  me  and,  I  hope, 
might  be  of  concern  to  the  kind 
of  folks  who  read  this  paper. 

Some  things  I  should  tell  you 
about  myself,  so  you  don’t  get 
misled  into  thinking  (fat  chance) 
that  this  is  objective  Journalism. 
First,  I  come  out  of  millieu 
known  as  the  new  left.  For 
several  years  now  I’ve  considered 
myself  a  radical,  attended  and 
organized  demonstrations,  shout- 
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ed  obscenities  at  bureaucrats, 
that  kind  of  thing.  In  1968  I 
attended  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  —  in  the 
streets.  I  wasn’t  a  McCarthy  kid; 
I  thought  Gene  mushy  and 
electoral  politics  in  most  any 
form  a  cop  out.  I  was  running 
in  the  streets  in  ‘68,  and  writing 
stories  for  Liberation  News 
Service  about  the  piggish  going- 
ons. 

Well,  I’m  27  now  (or  will  be 
within  days  after  this  issue  hits 
the  streets).  I’ve  mellowed  some, 
I  guess.  And  the  times  have  most 
certainly  changed.  I  registered 
to  vote  this  year,  for  only  the 
second  time  in  my  life.  I  attend¬ 
ed  my  precinct  convention.  (A 
year  ago  I  didn’t  even  know 
there  was  any  such  thing.)  Be¬ 
fore  I  knew  it,  I  found  myself 
in  San  Antonio  at  the  Texas 
state  Democratic  Convention,  as 
a  delegate  from  my  District  (15), 
committed  to  Sen.  George 
McGovern.  And  I  went  to  Miami 
Beach,  to  join  the  media  hordes, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
something  pretty  important  was 
happening  .  .  .  something  crucial 
to  many  of  the  precepts  we  in 
the  “movement”  have  clung 
to  .  .  .  and  I  wanted  to  try  to 
figure  it  out. 

Probably  the  most  important 
question  the  convention  raised 
for  me  and,  I  believe,  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  McGovern- 
committed  delegates  and  on¬ 
lookers,  was  the  issue  of  Prag¬ 
matic  Politics.  Sacrificing  ideals 
because  you’re  playing  to  win. 
The  key  difference  between 
George  McGovern  and  the 
party’s  previous  white  knight, 
Eugene  McCarthy,  is  that 
McGovern  has  put  together  a 
political  organization  fit  to  kill. 
Watching  it  at  work  in  Miami 
Beach  simply  dazzled  the  eyes. 
Newsweek  quoted  a  McGovern 
higher-up:  “We  had  absolute 
control  of  that  convention  floor. 
We  played  it  like  a  violin.” 


And  when  that  meant  break 
ing  a  promise  to  the  women’s 
caucus  to  support  the  South 
Carolina  credentials  challenge, 
Pragmatic  Politics  won  out.  And 
when  it  meant  voting  down  an 
abortion  plank  that  clearly  had 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
delegates,  had  they  voted  their 
consciences,  Pragmatic  Politics 
was  king.  And  when  it  meant 
putting  off  restructuring  the 
party  to  appease  the  old  guard. 
Pragmatic  Politics  was  the  victor. 

McGovern  was  already  recall¬ 
ing  some  of  his  bets,  moving 
perceivably  to  the  right.  Like 
announcing,  to  the  astonishment 
of  many,  that  he  would  leave 
some  troops  in  Thailand  (which, 
after  all,  is  not  a  part  of  Indo¬ 
china,  we  learn)  until  all  the 
POW’s  are  returned.  Like  push¬ 
ing  through  a  militaristic  posi¬ 
tion  on  Israel,  to  appease  the 
“Jewish  vote.” 

Nicholas  von  Hoffman  writes 
left  wing  commentary  for  the 
Washington  Post.  He  was  dis¬ 
gusted.  “Seen  looking  miserable: 
California  delegate  sitting  with 
his  head  in  his  hands  on  con¬ 
vention  floor  saying,  ‘I  think  I’ll 
go  back  on  the  streets.’  ” 

Hoffman  ends  his  July  14 
column  discussing  anti-war  lead¬ 
er  Dave  Dellinger.  “McGovern 
would  never  have  been  nominat¬ 
ed  without  the  people  Dellinger 
led  on  the  streets,  but  he  walks 
around  here  unrecognized  ...  I 
tell  him  that  if  McGovern  sends 
the  boys  to  Thailand,  he  will  see 
to  it  that  their  dog  tags  are 
stamped  out  in  the  shape  of  the 
peace  symbol  and  that  they  will 
be  permitted  to  salute  their 
officers  by  flashing  the  ‘V’ 
sign.” 

The '  McGovern  organization’s 
decision  not  to  support  a  Plat¬ 
form  Committee  minority  report 
on  abortion  created  perhaps  the 
greatest  bitterness,  leading  to 


verbal  battles  among  delegates. 
Actress  Shirley  MacLaine,  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  California  who  work¬ 
ed  hard  for  McGovern  in  the 
primaries,  thought  a  pro-abor¬ 
tion  plank  would  hurt  McGov¬ 
ern’s  chances.  She  was  verbally 
assaulted  by  women’s  activist 
Gloria  Steinem  and  New  York 
Cong.  Bella  Abzug.  Said  Bella: 
“A  sister  never  goes  against  a 
sister.  This  cannot  be  tolerated! 
She  does  herself  an  injustice.” 
MacLaine  later  said,  “I’m  not 
going  against  Bella.  Sisters  have 
a  right  to  have  pragmatic  politics 
as  well  as  personal  principles.” 

Sissy  Farenthold  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  abortion  plank  and, 
after  the  word  went  out  to  vote 
No,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Texas  McGovern  delegation  to 
break  discipline  and  vote  Yes. 
Also  breaking  discipline  on  this 
issue  was  McGovern  economic 
adviser  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 


who,  in  addition,  supported 
Sissy  in  her  run  for  die  vice 
presidency. 

Chris  Trevino,  who  was  an 
alternate  from  District  15  in 
Houston,  was  extremely  upset 
about  the  abortion  vote.  She 
told  Space  City!  that  Houston 
delegate  David  T.  Lopez  felt  that 
he  could  not,  in  conscience,  vote 
against  the  plank.  He  was  then, 
according  to  Trevino,  asked  to 
sit  out  the  vote,  and  agreed. 
Chris  said  that  she  was  deliber¬ 
ately  passed  over  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  Lopez  because  the 
Texas  McGovern  leaders  knew 
that  she  too  would  not  vote  as 
instructed. 

The  McGovern  forces  felt  that 
McGovern  already  had  a  signifi¬ 
cant  “crazy  radical”  image  to 
overcome  with  middle  American 
voters,  and  that  placing  in- 
flamatory  issues  such  as  abortion 
on  the  plaftorm  would  make  the 
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P  ictured  on  these  pages  are  three  examples  of  the  new  breed  of  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  Convention.  Photos  at  top  of  page  by  Robert  Hauge. 
Immediately  above,  by  Thorne  Dreyer. 
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organizers  during  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention,  were 
released  last  week  on  bond. 

John  Kniffen,  32,  Texas  VV 
AW  coordinator  from  Austin 
and  William  Patterson,  23,  of 
El  Paso,  were  among  those  ac¬ 
cused  of  plotting  to  launch  at¬ 
tacks  against  police  stations, 
patrol  cars  and  stores  with 
“automatic  weapons  fire  and  in¬ 
cendiary  devices.” 

Kniffen  was  released  from  the 
Leon  County  (Talahassee)  Jail 
Thursday,  July  20  along  with 
Scott  Camil,  25,  of  Gainsville, 
Fla.;  and  Peter  P.  Mahoney,  23, 
of  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  three  men  were  released 
at  the  federal  courthouse  build¬ 
ing  after  spending  nearly  a  week 
in  the  county  jail.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bonds,  totalling 
$75,000,  the  three  are  required 
to  stay  within  the  confines  of 


“I  felt  like  my  son’s  emotions 
were  exploited,”  she  continued. 
“They  taught  him  to  kill  and  he 
didn’t  want  to  kilL” 

Patterson’s  father  said,  “Be¬ 
fore  I  came  to  Austin,  I  was  100 
per  cent  American  and  nothing 
was  wrong  with  anything.  Then 
I  came  here  and  saw  what  was 
going  on.  You  could  almost  say 
I  was  radicalized.”  Patterson’s 
parents  were  visiting  him  in  Aus¬ 
tin  when  news  of  the  indictment 
came. 

He  was  freed  on  a  total  of 
$27,500  in  bonds  paid  by  a 
mystery  donor  Friday,  July  21, 
and  released  from  the  Travis 
County  Jail.  Patterson  was  the 
fourth  of  five  VVAW  members 
to  be  released  on  cash  bonds 
posted  by  a  “mystery  donor”  in 
Talahassee. 

The  sixth  indicted  member  of 
the  VVAW,  Donald  P.  Perdue  of 


Vietnam  vet  Edwin  Selby,  Dumont,  N.J.,  argues  from  podium  at  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  for  a  resolution  condemning  the  VVAW  indictments. 
The  resolution  was  passed  (see  Miami  Beach  story,  p.  2).  Photo  by  Thorne 
Dreyer. 


Raising  a  Family  on 
Yellow  Noodles 

by  Michael  Morrow 
Dispatch  News  Service 

VIENTIANE,  Laos  (DNSI)  — 
In  the  Mekong  River  valley  sur¬ 
rounding  this  city,  a'  refugee 
population  has  swelled  to  over 
30,000  and  is  still  growing. 
Many  now  living  in  the  crowded 
refugee  camps  once  lived  in  the 
Plain  of  Jars. 

Phone,  a  forty-year-old  Laot¬ 
ian  rice  farmer,  who  was  whisk¬ 
ed  away  from  the  Plain  of  Jars 
two  years  ago  with  his  wife  and 
five  children  to  escape  bombing, 
now  no  longer  worries  about 
bombs  but  about  not  having 
enough  to  eat.  He  and  his  family 
now  exist  on  a  diet  of  noodles  — 
approximately  six  pounds  per 
person  per  month. 

The  rice  ration  they  used  to 
receive  has  not  appeared  for 
months,  Phone  said  recently, 
and  six  pounds  of  noodles  is  not 
enough.  He  sometimes  begs 
small  quantities  of  rice  from 
village  officials,  trying  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

Canned  meat  —  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  American  “aid”  —  sells 
for  about  12  cents  a  pound  in 
several  shops  in  the  refugee 
village,  but  Phone  says  he  and 
his  family  cannot  afford  to  buy 
it.  His  scrawny,  puffy  children 
show  the  effect  of  their  diet 

Phone  has  been  permitted  to 
cultivate  a  stretch  of  arid,  un¬ 
cleared  land  near  the  refugee 
camp.  Thus  far,  he  has  labor¬ 
iously  cleared  half  of  it  by  hand, 
without  the  aid  of  water  buffalo 
or  tractor,  in  an  effort  to  raise 
enough  rice  to  feed  his  family. 
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He  figures  that  the  small  plot  of 
ground  will  yield  enough,  though 
it  will  not  be  as  good  as  the  rice 
he  raised  during  the  old  days  on 
the  fertile,  irrigated  fields  of  the 
Plain  of  Jars. 

If  he  survives,  he  will  likely 
become  a  “model  refugee”  in  a 
program  often  referred  to  by 
village  officials  as  “generating 
refugees”  as  a  means  of  “popula¬ 
tion  control.” 

An  old  peasant  saying  often 
heard  here  is  that  “when  the 
water  mark  falls,  the  ants  eat  the 
fish;  when  the  water  mark  rises, 
the  fish  eat  the  ants.”  It  is  a 
reference  to  survival  —  a  subject 
of  as  much  concern  to  Laotian 
refugees  now  as  when  they  first 
arrived  here. 

Morrow  is  Dispatch  senior  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Southeast  Asia, 
currently  based  in  Singapore.  He 
speaks  and  reads  Chinese. 


Texas  VVAW  Members 
Out  on  Bond 

My  crime  is  expressing  my 
revulsion  concerning  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  my  desire  to 
change  this  country  so  that  the 
annihilation  of  people  fighting 
for  freedom  and  self  determina¬ 
tion  cannot  be  repeated. 

—  Bill  Patterson,  Texas  Vietnam 

Veteran  Against  the  War 

The  two  Texas  members  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  against 
the  War  (VVAW)  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury  in  Talahassee,  Fla., 
along  with  four  other  veterans 
following  the  jury’s  investigation 
into  the  activities  of  23  southern 


the  federal  court  district  of 
Northern  Florida.  Defense  Attor¬ 
ney  Kent  Spriggs  said  he  would 
file  a  motion  to  allow  them  to 
leave  the  district  and  possibly 
attend  the  Aug.  21-24  Republi¬ 
can  National  Convention. 

Patterson  turned  himself  in 
to  federal  marshals  in  Austin 
Wednesday,  July  19,  ending  a 
five-day  government  search  for 
the  much-decorated  anti-war 
activist.  The  former  helicopter 
machine  gunner  in  Vietnam  in 
1967  and  1968  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  federal  courthouse 
before  surrendering  and  read  a 
prepared  statement  denouncing 
Richard  Nixon’s  administration. 

“I  have  not  been  intimidated 
by  this  indictment.  I  am  here  to 
vindicate  my  rights  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  to  protest  the  illegal 
and  immoral  actions  of  my 
government,”  said  Patterson,  ex¬ 
plaining  why  he  turned  himself 
in. 

Flanked  by  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leo  Patterson  of  New¬ 
ark,  Delaware,  and  Austin  attor¬ 
ney  Cameron  Cunningham,  he 
walked  past  three  uniformed 
security  guards  into  the  heavily 
guarded  courthouse  where  feder¬ 
al  marshals  took  him  into 
custody. 

Mrs.  Patterson  told  reporters, 
“I  think  it’s  about  time  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen:;  took  a  good  look  at 
what  our  Vietnam  veterans  are 
saying.  They’ve  been  there.  They 
know  what  they’re  talking  about. 


Hollywood,  cannot  be  located, 
according  to  his  lawyer  Kent 
Spriggs.  Perdue,  who  was  being 
held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale  under 
$25,000  bond,  has  “disappear¬ 
ed”  while  in  the  custody  of 
U.S.  marshals. 

Spriggs  said  if  Perdue  was  not 
accounted  for  soon,  he  would 
“start  knocking  on  federal 
judges’  doors”  to  get  an  order 
demanding  that  the  government 
produce  his  client. 

The  attorney  said  he  and  Per¬ 
due’s  mother  called  the  Broward 
County  Jail,  where  Perdue  was 
taken  custody  July  13,  and  were 
told  that  he  had  left  in  custody 
of  the  marshals. 

The  indictments,  brought  un¬ 
der  U.S.  Code  2101,  section  844, 
the  same  anti-conspiracy  law 
used  by  the  Justice  Department 
in  bringing  the  Chicago  Seven  to 
trial,  said:  “It  was  the  part  of 
the  said  conspiracy  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  and  the  individual  co¬ 
conspirators  would  organize 
numerous  ‘fire  teams’  to  attack 
with  automatic  weapons  fire  and 
incendiary  devices  police  sta¬ 
tions,  police  cars  and  stores  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  on  various 
dates  between  Aug.  21-24, 
1972.”  , 

It  listed  15  “overt  acts”  by 
various  defendants,  claiming  that 
the  out-of-state  members  crossed 
state  borders  to  take  part  in  a 
conspiracy.  The  indictment  fur¬ 
ther  accused  the  veterans  of  plot- 
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ting  to  arm  themselves  with 
“wrist  rocket”  slingshots  that 
would  fire  “lead  weights,  ‘fried’ 
marbles,  ball  bearings,  ‘cherry’ 
bombs  and  smoke  bombs  at 
police.” 

Those  indicted  on  the  con¬ 
spiracy  charge  could  receive  a 
maximum  of  five  years  and  a 
$10,000  fine. 

Scott  Camil,  of  Gainsville,  was 
also  indicted  on  one  charge  of 
manufacturing  and  possessing  a 
firebomb  and  one  count  of 
instructing  others  in  how  to  use 
explosives.  He  could  be  sent  to 
prison  for  20  years  and  fined 
$30,000. 

Torture  Claimed 
in  Argentina 

by  Alfred  S.  Hopkins 
Dispatch  News  Service 

BUENOS  AIRES,  Argentina 
(DNSI)  —  An  estimated  1,000 
persons  opposed  to  the  regime 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Alejandro  Augustin 
Lanusse  are  being  systematically 
subjected  to  brutal  methods  of 
interrogation  and  torture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Forum 
for  the  Defense  of  Human 
Rights. 

During  a  recent  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Santiago,  Leon  Ferrari, 
representing  the  Forum  in  Chile, 
charged  that  some  30  persons 
have  mysteriously  disappeared  in 
Argentina  and  are  assumed  to 
have  been  killed  in  the  wake  of 
their  detention  by  police  or 
military  authorities.  The  exact 
figures  are  not  available,  he  said, 
because  “the  government 
doesn’t  keep  statistics  on  that 
kind  of  thing.” 


Ferrari  also  asserted  that  doc¬ 
tors  and  even  judicial  authorities 
are  often  present  during  the 
police  interrogations,  in  order 
to  advise  the  police  when  the 
patients  life  is  in  danger.  In  the 
case  of  death  “the  doctors  sign 
death  certificates  falsifying  the 
cause  of  death,”  Ferrari  charged. 

Members  of  the  Forum  for 
the  Defense  of  Human  Rights 
have  denounced  the  use  of 
physical  as  well  as  psychological 
torture,  the  application  of  elect¬ 
ric  shocks,  repeated  blows  to 
vital  parts  of  the  body,  “water 
treatments,”  and  the  threat  of 
actual  use  of  rape  against  fe¬ 
male  prisoners. 

Asked  to  explain  the  reason 
for  the  use  of  torture  against 
political  dissidents,  Ferrari  an¬ 
swered,  “for  that  you  have  to  go 
back  about  three  years  ago  to 
the  uprising  in  Cordoba,  which 
set  off  popular  reaction  against 
the  government.  Since  then 
there  have  been  many  cases  in 
which  factories  have  been  taken 
over,  and  real  popular  up¬ 
risings  ...  of  entire  working 
class  neighborhoods,  in  Rosario, 
Cordoba,  Salta,  Mendoza. 

“Then  on  the  other  hand  you 
have  the  growth  of  armed  urban 
and  rural  guerrilla  movements, 
the  development  of  a  ‘rebel’ 
CGT  (General  Worker’s  Center), 
and  more  and  more  resistance 
from  everyone  —  from  small 
farmers  to  lawyers  and  students. 
Against  all  of  this  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  replied  with  jailings, 
torture  and  repression.” 

Among  the  prisoners  is  Nestor 
Martins,  an  Argentine  lawyer 


who  has  defended  political 
prisoners. 

Ferrari  says  that  most  of  the 
political  prisoners  are  processed 
under  a  recently  approved  anti¬ 
subversive  law  which  has  set  up 
a  special  Tribunal.  Cases  which 
go  before  the  Tribunal  are 
denied  habeas  corpus,  and  there 
is  no  appeal. 

Currently  on  his  second  tour 
of  Latin  America,  Hopkins  is  a 
regular  Dispatch  correspondent 
from  Chile.  In  this  story,  he 
reports  from  Argentina,  where 
he  recently  visited. 

Operation  Breadbasket 
Ordered  Not  To  Picket 

Pluria  Marshall,  director  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leader¬ 
ship  Conference’s  Operation 
Breadbasket,  said  last  week  that 
the  organization  would  abide  by 
a  temporary  restraining  order 
handed  down  by  Dist.  Judge 
William  M.  Holland  barring 
Breadbasket  from  picketing  a 
discount  store. 

The  organization  has  been 
picketing  the  Shoppers  Fair 
store,  Scott  and  Old  Spanish 
Trail,  claiming  the  store  officials 
harass  black  customers  and  black 
employes. 

The  pickets  demanded  the 
store  appoint  a  black  store  man¬ 
ager  and  a  black  security  chief 
and  that  the  store  advertise  and 
trade  with  black-owned  news¬ 
papers,  banks  and  businesses. 

Shoppers  Fair  officials  sought 
the  restraining  order  to  stop  the 
picketing  claiming  the  picketers 
distributed  inflammatorily  word¬ 
ed  leaflets  and  that  they  made 
bomb  threats  to  the  store. 


During  a  hearing  last  week. 
Bill  Hart,  Shoppers  Fair  manager, 
told  Holland  that  he  had  been 
accosted  in  a  parking  lot  near 
the  courthouse  by  Marshall, 
Michael  Smith  and  Rev.  William 
Lawson  of  the  Wheeler  Ave. 
Baptist  Church,  and  had  had  to 
request  police  protection  into 
the  courtroom. 

The  three  men  whom  Hart 
accused  testified  that  Marshall 
and  Smith  had  asked  Hart  for 
picket  signs  he  was  carrying  that 
belonged  to  Operation  Bread¬ 
basket. 

Earlier  in  the  week  Bread¬ 
basket  members  appeared  before 
City  Council  to  protest  police 
harassment  of  the  picketers  out¬ 
side  of  the  store.  Smith  and  Ray 
Stevenson,  youth  director  of  the 
organization,  told  the  Council 
that  police  saw  a  store  official 
try  to  “run  down  a  picket  Satur¬ 
day,  but  took  no  action.” 

Mayor  Welch  stated  he  could 
understand  a  department  store 
official  “trying  to  scare  someone 
so  badly  that  they’d  quit”  block¬ 
ing  a  shopping  center  driveway. 

Judson  Robinson,  black  City 
Councilman,  challenged  the  May¬ 
or’  comment  that  the  picketers 
were  blocking  the  driveway,  say¬ 
ing  only  13  or  14  people  were 
picketing.  Robinson  also  said 
“serious  instances  of  harassment 
should  be  investigated  and  con¬ 
trolled.” 

Smith  told  the  Council  the 
“picket  line’s  purpose  was  to 
demonstrate  discontent  for 
racially  motivated  mistreatment 
of  black  customers,  black  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  public  in  generaL 
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It  was  indeed  a  media  scene,  but  the  distinctions  became  blurred.  Newsmaker 
Abbie  Hoffman  had  a  media  pass  that  said  Popular  Mechanics,  though  the 


truth  is,  he  and  fellow  yip  Jerry  Rubin  are  writing  a  book, 


. And  feminist  Gloria  Steinem,  an  editor  of  Ms.  Magazine  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  New  York. .... 


task  just  that  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Their  opposition  argued 
that  McGovern  had  gained  solid 
support  from  women  who  con¬ 
sidered  him  liberal  on  abortion 
and  that  an  increasing  number 
of  Americans  believe  abortion 
should  be  a  decision  between  a 
woman  and  her  doctor  (57  per 
cent,  according  to  a  recent  poll). 

And,  as  Galbraith  put  it, 
•“There  are  two  important  func¬ 
tions  here  —  one,  to  get  the 
right,  issues  into  discussion,  and 
another  to  get  your  man  elected. 
This  is  one  issue  that  simply  has 
to  get  into  discussion.” 

The  issue  of  abortion,  and 
controversial  questions  did  get 
into  discussion  at  this  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention,  and  that’s  a 
far  cry  from  the  past.  And,  even 
though  the  minority  report  on 
abortion  was  defeated,  the  plat¬ 
form  contains  a  comprehensive 
plank  on  women’s  rights.  A  New 
York  delegate,  a  male  doctor, 
told  the  Washington  Post,  “I 
can’t  believe  it.  These  issues 
never  came  up  before  at  a  con¬ 
vention  and  they  are  vital.  No 
matter  if  they  lost,  it  reasserts 
women’s  rights  as  important 
issues  not  to  be  ignored.” 

A  minority  report  asserting 
the  rights  of  homosexuals  was 
defeated  by  a  voice  vote  and 
some  proponents  reacted  with 
bitterness.  After  the  vote,  one 
gay  man  shouted,  “You  turn 
your  back  on  us,  McGovern, 
and  we’re  not  going  to  vote  for 
you.”  Former  New  York  Cong. 
A1  Lowenstein  watched  several 
gays  walk  out  after  the  vote  and 
said,  “I  feel  so  sorry  for  them.  I 
think  they  were  extremely 
brave.”  He  caught  up  with  them 
before  they  left  and  said,  “I 
6  :  Space  Dity! 


just  want  to  tell  you  a  lot  of 
people  voted  with  you.  What 
you  did  was  a  useful  and  import 
ant  step.  It  takes  time.” 

The  Washington  Post  quoted 
a  Wallace  delegate  from  Ala¬ 
bama:  “Hey,  sugar,  that  McGov¬ 
ern  won’t  carry  a  damn  state  in 
America.  These  damn  people 
supporting  him  are  dragging  him 
right  in  the  ground.”  And  a 
delegate  from  Washington  state: 
“This  is  embarassing  and  de¬ 
grading.  It’s  disgusting  they 
allowed  such  a  thing  in  the  first 
place.” 

The  significant  point  here  has 
to  be  that  the  question  of  homo¬ 
sexuality  was  given  an  open 
forum  by  a  major  political 
party;  this  has  never  happened 
before.  Two  delegates  spoke 
from  the  rostrum,  declaring  their 
homosexuality.  Madeline  Davis 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  said,  “We  are 
coming  out  of  our  closets  and 
coming  out  on  the  convention 
floor  to  tell  you  and  all  people 
in  America  to  put  an  end  to  our 
discrimination.”' 

A  small  group  of  gay  activists 
saLin  the  next  day  at  the  Doral 
Hotel,  McGovern  headquarters. 
They  said  they  were  extremely 
disappointed  that  the  minority 
report  was  rejected  but,  a  spokes¬ 
man  told  us,  they  would  certain¬ 
ly  support  McGovern  over  Nixon. 

Another  report  popular  with 
many  delegates  but  defeated  by 
McGovern  forces  was  a  radical 
revision  of  income  tax  laws 
proposed  by  Sen.  Fred  Harris 
from  Oklahoma.  Another  plank 
that  was  defeated  was  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organ¬ 
ization’s  (NWRO)  demand  for 
a  guaranteed  income  of  $6,500 
for  a  family  of  four.  A  contin¬ 


gent  of  poor  people  had  made  its 
presence  known  throughout  the 
convention  and  some  150  were 
in  attendance  in  the  galleries 
when  the  vote  was  taken.  The 
proposal  which  went  to  a  roll 
call  vote,  gained  the  support  of 
approximately  one  third  of  the 
3,000-plus  delegates.  I  was  with 
the  NWRO  folk,  who  held  up 
signs  and  cheered  throughout 
the  vote,  and  found  them  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  got  such  signifi¬ 
cant  support  at  this  Democratic 
Convention.  I  think  the  poor 
peoples’  forces  went  away, 
though  certainly  not  satisfied,  at 
least  confident  that  they  had 
made  their  point  and  had  been 
listened  to. 

The  convention  did  support, 
by  a  vote,  a  proposal  calling  for 
“allocation  of  federal  surplus 
lands  to  American  Indians  on  a 
first  priority  basis.” 

After  the  abortion  stand,  the 
thing  that  probably  caused  the 
most  disillusionment  with  Me 
Govern  was  his  July  11  state¬ 
ment  on  POW  support.  It  re¬ 
affirmed  his  committment  to  be 
out  of  Vietnam  90  days  after 
assuming  the  presidency,  but 
added,  “While  I  am  fully  con¬ 
fident  that  there  would  be  no 
such  need,  I  would  also  retain 
the  military  capability  on  the 
region  —  in  Thailand  and  on  the 
seas  —  to  signal  and  fulfill  our 
firm  determination  on  this  issue. 
This  is  the  only  cause  for  which 
I  would  retain  any  U.S.  forces 
in  or  adjacent  to  Southeast 
Asia.” 

Many  McGovern  supporters  — 
delegates  and  nondelegates  — 
considered  this  to  be  a  betrayal 
of  his  previous  position.  Per¬ 
haps  200  demonstrators,  led  by 
the  progressive  Labor  Party 
dominated  SDS,  marched  on  the 
Doral  Hotel  and  were  denied 
entrance  by  a  cordon  of  police. 
This  was  one  of  two  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  Convention  that  a 
violent  confrontation  seemed 
possible.  Word  was  sent  from 
McGovern  headquarters  that  the 
police  should  allow  the  protest 
ors  to  come  into  the  hotel. 
Then,  according  to  Newsday, 
“McGovern  people  ordered  the 
hotel  not  to  permit  police  to 
enter  and  evict  the  youths;  the 
McGovern  men  threatened  at 
one  point  to  sue  if  the  hotel 
allowed  police  to  come  in  and  if 
an  ugly  confrontation  resulted.” 

The  SDSers,  joined  by  a  con¬ 


tingent  of  Zippies,  a  militant 
splii>off  from  the  Yippies,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  jam  the  hotel  lobby, 
blocking  stairways  and  elevators, 
and  demanding  an  appearance 
from  McGovern.  This  particular 
demonstration,  from  our  per¬ 
spective,  succeeded  primarily  in 
alienating  delegates,  media  peo¬ 
ple  and  anyone  else  who  got 
caught  in  the  mess. 

McGovern  advisor  Fred  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Kathleen  Kennedy, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy,  spoke  to  the  crowd. 
At  about  8:20  p.m.,  as  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings  were  getting 
underway  down  the  beach, 
McGovern  came  downstairs  and 
spoke  to  the  crowd.  This  move 
was  reported  to  be  made  in  the 
face  of  strong  protest  from 
secret  service  men.  McGovern 
told  the  demonstrators,  “I  know 
you  have  been  here  for  a  long 
time  because  there  are  things 
you  feel  very  deeply  about.  I’m 
here  to  hear  what  you  want  to 
say.  Every  person  has  a  right  to 
be  heard.” 

McGovern  himself  could  not 
be  heard  very  well,  however  — 
or  seen,  for  that  matter.  Half  of 
McGovern’s  time  in  the  lobby 
was  spent  in  an  attempt  to 
create  some  order,  as  everyone 
was  standing  and  shouting  at 
once  and  media  especially  were 
blocking  the  view.  McGovern  re¬ 
sponded  to  questions  about  the 
war,  an  SDS  racism  petition, 
marijuana  laws,  abortion  and  the 
indictment  of  Vietnam  Veterans 
by  a  grand  jury  in  Tallahassee. 
McGovern’s  statements  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  previously  stated 
positions  on  the  issues,  and 
certainly  did  not  please  all  the 
demonstrators.  But  his  apparant 
earnestness  and  his  willingness 
to  face  them  won  him,  I  believe, 
a  solid  plus. 

He  ended  his  visit  with  the 
sitters-in  by  saying,  “.  .  .  I  can’t 
possibly  agree  with  all  of  the 
demands  that  I  know  are  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  you  here.  You 
do  hold  different  positions  on 
some  of  these  issues  than  I 
do  ...  so  let’s  have  an  under¬ 
standing  that  while  we  do  dis¬ 
agree  on  some  of  these  questions, 
there  isn’t  any  disagreement  at 
all  about  the  desperate  need  to 
improve  communication  in  this 
country.” 

The  only  other  time  a  signifi¬ 
cant  confrontation  was  threaten¬ 
ed  was  on  the  opening  night  of 
the  convention,  July  10.  At 
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6  p.m.  about  2,000  people 
marched  from  Flamingo  Park 
several  blocks  to  the  convention 
site  to  attend  a  rally  sponsored 
by  the  NWRO.  They  filled  up 
the  street  in  front  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall  and  heard  speeches  by 
Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy  of  SCLC, 
Dr.  George  Wiley,  executive 
director  of  NWRO,  Gloria  Stein- 
hem,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock  and 
Inamu  Baraka  (formerly  Leroi 
Jones). 

The  Abernathy-led  poor  peo¬ 
ple’s  forces  were  demanding  750 
seats  inside,  and  everyone  began 
chanting  “Open  The  Door!”  The 
rally  broke  up,  however,  and 
most  of  the  demonstrators  head¬ 
ed  back  to  the  park  (or  into  the 
hall,  if  they  were  delegates  or 
media). 

A  small  group,  mostly  young 
white  longhairs  ,  broke  off  and 
headed  back  for  a  hoped-for 
confrontation.  A  group  of  about 
100  pushed  against  a  chain  link 
fence  and  a  50  foot  length  of 
fence  suddenly  collapsed  from 
the  weight  of  the  demonstrators. 
There  was  a  light-weight  tussle, 
several  cops  were  slightly  injured 
and  a  number  of  young  people 
were  maced.  It  was  over  quickly, 
followed  by  an  extended  period 
of  milling  around  by  the  several 
hundred  who  remained.  During 
this  time  there  was  heated  de¬ 
bate  about  the  tactics  involved, 
with  NWRO  leaders  and  many 
others  arguing  for  a  return  to  the 
park.  Poet  Allen  Ginzberg  came 
through  intoning  “Aaah”  ( not 
“Ohm”)  and  led  a  group  off;  the 
Krishna  Consciousness  freaks  led 
others  away  chanting  “Hare 
Krishna.”  A  fairly  persistent 
group  of  young  whites  who  were 
itching  to  do  some  trashing  were 
eventually  won  over  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  poor  peoples’ 
groups  had  organized  the  rally, 
had  the  most  to  win /lose  from 
the  events  and  that  their  leader¬ 
ship  should  be  followed. 

There  were  demonstrations 
outside  the  hall  on  other  nights 
—  all  peaceful.  And  there  was  a 
continual  living  demonstration 
at  Flamingo  Park,  where  hund¬ 
reds  camped  at  night  and  thous¬ 
ands  gathered  during  the  day. 
There  were  highly  visible  contin¬ 
gents  of  poor  people,  gay 
liberationists,  yippies,  zippies, 
Viet  Vets  Against  The  War,  Jesus 
freaks  and  SDSers,  and  they 
variously  pontificated,  threw 
feasts,  smoked  grass  and  went 
swimming  (at  times  au  natural). 

Flamingo  Park,  when  it  isn’t 
being  invaded  by  such  hairy 
hordes,  is  a  gathering  place  for 
the  Miami  Beach  old  set.  And 
Miami  Beach  is  literally  packed 
to  the  gills  with  senior  citizens, 
many  of  them  retirees  from  New 
York  and  environs.  The  Youth 
International  Party,  in  its  pre¬ 
convention  publicity,  made 
much  of  a  budding  alliance  be¬ 
tween  young  freaks  and  old 
folk,  even  staging  a  symbolic 
wedding  of  the  old  and  young. 
We  were  somewhat  skeptical  be¬ 
fore  arriving,  thinking  this 
smacked  of  PR  gimmick.  But 
we  were  amazed  to  find  that  a 
lot  of  rapport  had  indeed  been 
established  in  this  area. 

Apparantly  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  fear  on  the  part  of 
most  old  people,  anticipating  an 


Demonstrations  abounded,  inside  and  out.  Here  Welfare  Rights  activists  in  the  gallery  express  their  sentiments  while 
the  states  vote  on  NWRO's  proposal  for  a  minimum  national  income. . . . . 


invasion  of  flea-ridden,  ob¬ 
scenity-spouting  neanderthals. 
And  there  certainly  were  some 
who  believed  them  to  be  exactly 
that,  once  there  in  the  flesh.  But 
much  of  the  fear  was  broken 
down,  and  the  yippies  made  a 
conscious  effort  to  relate  to  the 
old  people  in  a  sensitive  and 
respectful  manner.  When  I  was 
walking  the  Miami  Beach  streets, 
10  old  people  beamed  at  me  for 
everyone  who  sneered. 

There  was  also  some  fear  of 
confrontation  with  the  Cuban 
exile  community,  but  little  ten¬ 
sion  materialized  there,  either. 

One  of  the  most  striking  as¬ 
pects  of  this  convention  was  the 
way  in  which  the  “nondelegates” 
—  as  they  were  tagged  —  were 
incorporated  into  the  whole 
scene,  rather  than  being  placed 
in  conflict  with  it.  Police  chief 
Rocky  Pomerantz,  Mayor  Chuck 
Hall,  youth  representations  and 
the  Democratic  Party  officials. 


. . . .  .While  outside  the  convention  hall,  Zippies  and  others  demonstrate  at 
poor  peoples'  rally.  Photos  by  Thorne  Dreyer 
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worked  together  to  maintain  a 
generally  cool  scene  —  though 
the  city  council  originally  oppos¬ 
ed  this  approach.  Chief  Pomer- 
antz  kept  the  police  in  low 
profile;  there  was  no  over¬ 
reaction  at  times  of  potential 
confrontation,  nobody  was  bust¬ 
ed  for  grass,  the  cops  in  general 
seemed  less  up-tight  than  any  I 
can  remember.  It  was  a  far  cry 
from  Chicago,  1968,  to  be  sure. 

As  for  the  Party,  it  exhibited 
an  amazing  ability  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  anyone  with  an  axe  to  grind 
into  the  convention  process. 
There  were  continual  demon¬ 
strations  and  caucuses  of  all  sorts 
in  the  hotels  and  meeting  halls, 
all  week  long.  And  almost  every 
interest  group  had  at  least  one 
spokesman  proselytize  from  the 
Party  podium  sometime  during 
the  four  days  of  the  convention. 

One  night  delegates  raised  a 
massive  banner  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor:  “Stop  Bombing  the 
Dikes.”  Another  night,  a  large 
banner  proclaimed,  “Support 
the  Lettuce  Boycott.”  In  fact,  if 
the  convention  did  nothing  else, 
it  gave  the  National  Farm  Work¬ 
ers  Organizing  Committee  a 
boost  into  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  Delegation  after  dele¬ 
gation  introduced  themselves 
from  the  floor  with  something 
like,  “California,  the  delegation 
that  is  boycotting  lettuce,  casts 
its  votes  .  .  .”  Teddy  Kennedy, 
when  he  spoke  Friday  morning 
prior  to  McGovern,  addressed 
the  delegates  as  “fellow  lettuce 
boycotters.” 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
and  less  noted  actions  taken  by 
the  Convention  was  a  “Special 
Order  of  Business”  passed  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  which  called  on  the 
Nixon  administration  to  quash 
subpoenas  issued  against  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War.  The  resolution 
was  presented  by  VVAW  mem¬ 
bers  and  delegate  Edwin  Selby 
of  Dumont,  N.J.  It  read:  “The 
issuing  of  subpoenas  to  at  least 
21  leaders  of  (VVAW),  directing 
them  to  appear  before  a  federal 
grand  jury  in  Tallahassee  and 
apparently  timed  to  coincide 
with  this  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion,  represents  an  attempt  by 
the  Nixon  Administration  to 
deny  to  the  Veterans  their 
most  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  to  express  their  dissent 
and  opposition  to  the  War  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

“The  Democratic  Party  strong¬ 
ly  condemns  this  blatantly 
political  abuse  of  the  grand  jury 
to  intimidate  and  discredit  a 
group  whose  opposition  to  the 
war  has  been  particularly  mov¬ 
ing  and  effective. 

“We  formally  call  upcn  the 
Justice  Department  to  withdraw 
immediately  the  subpoenas  serv¬ 
ed  upon  the  Veterans  so  that 
they  may  stage  their  protests  at 
the  national  political  conventions 
free  of  harassment.” 

The  resolution  passed  on  a 
voice  vote. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  in 
Chicago  in  ‘68,  perhaps  the 
biggest  moment  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  unseating  of  Mayor 
Richard  Daley’s  delegation. 
Granted,  it  may  have  hurt 
McGovern’s  chances  to  win  over 
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. .  .While  campaign  manager  Gary  Hart  is  interviewed  by  NBC  news. 


the  Boss  as  a  teammate,  but  this 
was  one  instance  where  sweet 
revenge  just  simply  had  to  be 
savored.  According  to  Mike  Roy- 
ko,  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Daley  was  warned 
months  ago  that  this  could 
happen.  Daley’s  response  was 
something  like:  “Who  in  the  hell 
is  going  to  throw  us  out?” 

TRB  in  The  New  Republic 
describes  the  delegates  as  they 
were  “throwing  Mayor  Daley 
out  on  his  ear.”  He  goes  on,  “I 
confess  to  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  this.  Four  years  ago  at  the 
Chicago  amphitheater,  I  went 
back  and  redeemed  a  stick  and 
printed  sign  from  the  trashman 
which  proclaimed,  ‘We  love  May¬ 
or  Daley.’  He  had  hundreds  of 
them  printed.  His  supporters 
waved  them.  He  made  an  angry 
gesture  on  TV  at  Abe  Ribicoff 
over  the  Vietnam  peace  resolu- 


. . .  and  HHH,  shown  here  in  drag,  with  his  wife  Muriel,  (left).  Actually, 
that's  Hubert's  sister  on  the  right.  Photos  by  Robert  Hauge. 


The  Rev.  Jessie  Jackson,  known  more  for  his  activities  on  the  streets,  was  a  leader  of  the  challenge  delegation 
that  unseated  Illinois  Mayor  Daley. . . 


. . .  While  Shirley  MacLaine,  better  known  for  her  activities  on  the  silver  screen,  was  a  leader  of  the  challenged 
California  that,  when  seated,  assured  McGovern  of  the  nomination. . . 


. . .  And  Willie  Brown,  chairman  of  the  California  delegation,  gets  the 
word  in  stereo.  (Each  delegation  had  phone  lines  to  their  caucus 
headquarters,  the  podium,  the  restrooms. . .  I  Top  photo  by  Robert 
Hauge,  others  by  Thorne  Drever. 


tion.  He  wouldn’t  let  the  hippies 
sleep  in  the  parks  and  helped  to 
precipitate  the  riots _ ” 

Royko  was  less  enthusiastic. 
He  called  Jesse  Jackson’s  speech 
supporting  the  challenge  a  “de- 
mogogic  masterpiece  ...  He 
poured  it  on,  about  how  Daley’s 
delegation  didn’t  have  enough 
women,  enough  Latins,  enough 
blacks,  enough  young  people. 
Since  the  building  was  packed 
with  women,  with  Latins,  with 
blacks,  and  with  young  people, 
they  naturally  shared  Jackson’s 
indignation.  That  the  delegation 
led  by  Jackson  and  Alderman 
William  S.  Singer  is  short  on 
white  ethnics,  older  people,  and 
working-class  people  was  ignor¬ 
ed.” 

Royko  sardonically  cut  at 
Jackson,  saying  that  he  didn’t 
even  vote  in  the  primary.  But 
whatever  faults  the  challenge 
delegation  might  have  had,  there 
was  pleasure  in  seeing  the 


pompous  Boss,  who  evidently 
thought  he  was  above  the  rules, 
knocked  down  a  notch  or  two. 
Daley  was  so  arrogant  he  refused 
a  comproihise  that  would  have 
seated  both  delegations,  each 
with  half  votes.  Either  he 
thought  he  had  the  votes  to  win 
outright,  or  else  he  just  simply 
couldn’t  stomach  the  idea  of 
sitting  down  with  his  political 
enemies. 

There  is  no  question  that 
Daley’s  active  support  is  import¬ 
ant  to  McGovern,  but  probably 
less  so  than  before.  Because  this 
is  certain  to  diminish  Daley’s 
absolute  domination  of  the  Chic¬ 
ago  (and  Illinois)  political  scene. 
Similar  is  the  case  of  AFL-CIO 
boss  George  Meany,  who,  unlike 
Daley,  refuses  even  a  token  en¬ 
dorsement  to  McGovern.  In  its 
Election  Special,  Sunday,  July 
23,  CBS  interviewed  a  number 
of  lower  level  union  officials  and 
all  said  they  would  work  for 
McGovern.  The  implication  —  ex¬ 
plicit  in  some  cases  —  was  that 
Meany  was  losing  face  and,  quite 
probably,  real  power,  as  a  re-’ 
suit  of  his  refusal  to  endorse 
McGovern. 

Daley  and  Meany  weren’t  the 
only  missing  faces  at  this  conven¬ 
tion.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  attending  their 
first  convention.  Absent,  cr 
hovering  in  the  galleries,  were 
many  of  the  old  guard  of  the 
party.  Notably  missing,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  was  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  who  sat  this  one 
out  at  the  ranch.  Lyndon’s 
presidential  portrait  at  the  con¬ 
vention  was  stuck  off  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  obscure  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  television  cameras.  Nobody 
missed  LBJ  much  this  trip.  In¬ 
cidentally,  if  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  Lyndon’s  love 
for  George  McGovern,  Irving 
Wallace,  writing  for  the  Chicago 
Sun  Times,  quotes  close  John¬ 
son  friends  saying,  “Lyndon  ab¬ 
solutely  loathes  McGovern.” 

In  attendance,  but  generally 
ignored,  was  Sen.  Eugene 
McCarthy.  And  that  was  kind 
of  sad.  I  never  was  too  hot  for 
the  Clean  Gene  trip,  but  you’ve 
gotta  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  McCarthy  was  the  hero  of 
four  years  past  and  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  what  happened  in 
‘72  should  not  be  minimized. 

Very  much  on  the  scene  this 
time  around  were  Hubert  Hor¬ 
atio  Humphrey  and  Edmund 
Muskie,  two  Democratic  politic¬ 
ians  whose  stars  have  quite  like¬ 
ly  risen  as  high  as  they’ll  ever  go 
and  will  dip  now  to  just  above 
sea  level.  Humphrey  has  “Loser” 
stamped  on  his  forehead  in 
da-glo  paints;  Muskie  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  kind  of  legacy  for  his 
chronic  indecision.  The  Muskie 
joke  around  Miami  hotels  was 
that  you  don’t  get  into  the  same 
elevator  with  Ed,  because  he’ll 
spend  10  minutes  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  go  up  or  down. 
By  the  time  Muskie  decided  to 
climb  aboard  Hubert’s  Anybody 
But  McGovern  movement,  most 
of  his  delegates  had  jumped  ship 
and  were  supporting  the  McGov¬ 
ern  forces  on  the  California  vote. 
When  he  finally  bowed  out, 
Humphrey  coined  a  new  term: 
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“I’m  not  going  to  be  a  hang- 
dogger,  he  promised.  No  cross¬ 
es  count?  Anybody  but  McGov¬ 
ern,  huh?  How  about  a  ticket 
of  John  Conn  ally  and  Benedict 
Arnold? 

Of  course,  you  should  prob¬ 
ably  ignore  all  that.  After  all, 
we’re  supposed  to  be  bathing  in’ 
the  cleansing  spirit  of  party 
unity.  You’ve  got  to  forgive  me: 
I’m  new  to  this  whole  thing  I 
still  can’t  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  spirits  and  ghosts. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the 
Texas  delegation.  Maybe  Muskie 
has  trouble  making  decisions, 
but  Dolph  Briscoe  performed  the 
lulu  of  the  century.  He  cast  his 
vote  for  George  Wallace  and 
George  McGovern  in  the  same 
sentence.  That’s  going  out  of 
your  way  for  the  sake  of  unity! 
What  is  unclear  is  how  Briscoe 
managed  to  get  himself  in  such 
a  pickle.  It  would  have  been  an 
easy  out  to  cast  his  vote  (and 
those  of  his  entourage)  for 
Scoop  Jackson;  that’s  what  Jack¬ 
son’s  campaign  was  all  about, 
anyway.  Briscoe  succeeded  in 
alienating  everyone,  and  getting 
himself  in  something  of  a  sticky 
situation  concerning  the  gover¬ 
nors  race.  As  the  delegates  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Lone  Star  State,  it 
was  clear  where  the  alliances  fell. 
Briscoe  had  kissed  and  made  up 
with  the  Wallaceites. 

Let’s  see,  who’s  the  Raza 
Unida  candidate?  Ramsey  Muniz. 

The  Texas  vote,  before  the 
switch,  was  Wallace,  52;  McGov¬ 
ern,  41;  Jackson,  32;  Chisholm, 

4;  Muskie,  one.  In  the  Vice 
Presidential  race,  those  getting  a 
significant  number  of  votes  from 
Texas  were  Sen.  Eagleton,  50; 
Clay  Smothers,  45;  and  Sissy 
Farenthold,  22.  Smothers  was  a 
black  Wallace  alternate  from 
Dallas  who  made  his  own  nomin¬ 
ating  speech.  A  number  of  Texas 
McGovern  people  did  not  vote 
for  Sissy  because  they  felt  the 
presidential  candidate  should 
have  the  right  to  pick  his  run¬ 
ning  mate.  There  was  a. signifi¬ 
cant  minority  at  the  convention, 
who  did  not  share  those  senti¬ 
ments,  however,  and  several 
persons  campaigned  vigorously 
for  the  post,  including  former 
Gov.  Endicott  Peabody  of 
Massachussetts  and  Sen.  Mike 
Gravel  of  Alaska.  Some  delegates 
were  disgruntled  with  the  way 
McGovern  picked  Eagleton  and 
thrust  him  on  them  at  the  last 
minute.  And  the  National  Wom¬ 
en’s  Political  Caucus  was  still  hot 
under  the  collar  about  the  South 
Carolina  and  abortion  votes. 

The  candidacy  that  caught 
fire  was  that  of  Francis  (Sissy) 
Farenthold,  whose  recent  race 
for  governor  of  Texas,  in  the 
words  of  Gloria  Steinem’s 
nominating  speech,  “put  to¬ 
gether  a  coalition  of  working 
people,  Chicanos,  blacks,  middle 
class  people  and  young  people 
and  changed  Texas.”  Sissy’s 
nomination  was  seconded  by 
Houston  School  Board  member 
David  T.  Lopez,  black  Mississippi 
civil  rights  leader  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer  and  former  N.Y.  Cong. 
Lowenstein.  She  also  gained 
support  from  Rep.  Bella  Abzug, 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith  and 


The  Texas  Delegation.  Democratic  Gov.  nominee  Dolph  Briscoe,  who  voted  for  Wallace 


and  McGovern  in  the  same  sentence. . . 
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George  McGovern 
previous  white  kn 
McCarthy ,  is  that 
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Watching  it  at  wor 
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convention  process. 
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Farenthold  supporters  get  it  on  for  their  candidate. . 
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Eagletons  1,741.81  and  came 
out  of  the  convention  with 
national  political  clout. 

Incidentally,  other  figures  of 
note'  receiving  at  least  one  vote 
for  VP  included  Jerry  Rubin, 
Eleanor  McGovern,  Dr.  Spock, 
Ralph  Nader,  one  each  for 
Fathers  Philip  and  Daniel  Ber- 
rigan,  Martha  Mitchell,  Archie 
Bunker  and  CBS  correspondent 
Roger  Mudd. 

The  vice  presidential  ballot- 
ting  was  one  of  the  few  times  in 
which  some  levity  was  injected 
into  the  proceedings.  The  media 
has  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  sessions  were  lengthy  and 
dull;  of  course,  zany  floor 
demonstrations,  maybe  a  few 
fistfights  would  make  for  good 
copy  but  not  necessarily  a 
harmonious,  democratic  conven¬ 
tion. 


There  was  another  period  in 
the  proceedings,  though,  when 
things  would  sometimes  get  inter¬ 
esting.  That  was  during  the 
roll  call  votes.  After  being 
recognized,  the  state  chairman 
i  would  often  introduce  his  state 
with  some  spiffy  descriptive 
phrase.  Like  “New  Mexico,  the 
land  of  enchantment,  casts  ...” 
Or  “Florida,  the  home  of  Day¬ 
tona  Speedway.”  Groovy  things 
like  that. 

But  often  the  chairman  would 
take  advantage  of  the  floor  time 
for  some  political  message.  By 
far  the  most  common  messages 
were  the  previously  mentioned 
affirmations  of  non-lettuce  eat¬ 
ing.  Oregon  even  pointed  out 
that  it  was  the  state  delegation 
that  refused  to  allow  lettuce  to 
be  served  on  its  airplane.  And 
then  there  was,  “Massachusetts, 
the  state  that  calls  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  end  to  the  bombing  of 
the  dikes  in  North  Vietnam.” 

Some  states  sought  brownie 
points:  “Montana,  the  state  that 
cooperates  with  the  Chair  by 
staying  in  its  seats,  votes  ...” 

At  one  point,  into  the  wee  hours, 
North  Carolina  voted  several  (I 
don  t  remember  the  exact  num¬ 
ber)  orders  of  ham  ‘n  eggs.  And, 
at  4:14  a.m.,  the  first  night  —  er 
—  morning,  we  heard,  “The 
Kentucky  vote  is  36  yes,  10  no, 
one  asleep  ...” 

If  things  continue  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  they’ve  been  heading,  we 
figure  that  by,  say,  the  1976 
Democratic  convention,  it’s 
going  to  be  pretty  strange.  Like, 
we  can  picture  the  chairman  of 
the  California  delegation  taking 
a  deep  toke  off  her  joint,  then 
intoning  into  the  microphone, 
“Sensual  Chairthing.  California, 
the  state  that  supports  the 
Weatherman  Underground  and 
believes  that  revolutionary  arm¬ 
ed  struggle  is  eminent,  casts  the 
following  vote  . . .”  Or,  Alabama: 
“Honorable  Chairthang.  The 
Confederate  state  of  Alabama, 
the  state  that  supports  the 
patriotic  vigilante  terrorism  of 
the  Ku.Klux  Klan,  votes  . . .” 

Boggles  the  imagination. 

Anyway,  that’s  the  conven¬ 
tion  scene.  It’s  all  over  with  and 
the  party  has  its  nominee, 
George  McGovern,  and  every¬ 
body’s  saying.  No  way!  Well,  not 
everybody.  Some  are  optimistic. 
Sylvan  Meyer,  editor  of  the 


• . .  Squared  off  against  run-off  opponent  Sissv  Farcnth^w 
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Miami  News  says:  “It  will  be 
easy  for  friends  and  opponents 
alike  to  underestimate  the  soft- 
spoken  and  relaxed  Sen.  McGov¬ 
ern  .  .  .  George  McGovern  is  a 
formidable,  well-organized  can¬ 
didate  with  a  potent  platform, 
backed  by  a  political  party 
whose  back-home  leaders  1b  ink 
they  genuinely  played  a  role  in 
his  nomination  and  have  a  duty 
to  perform  for  him  and  diem- 
selves.  He’s  no  pushover  and  no 
Goldwater.  Richard  “Nixon  must 
know  that.” 

In  an  editorial.  The  New  York 
Times  said,  “With  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  George  S.  McGovern, 
as  with  the  composition  and 
character  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  that  chose  him,  the 
Democratic  party  has  taken  a 
refreshing  turn  in  American 
political  life  .  .  . 

“If  Senator  McGovern  is  right 
in  stating,  as  he  did  in  his  accept¬ 
ance  speech,  that  the  United 
States  is  entering  a  period  of 
remarkable  ferment’  comparable 
to  that  of  the  eras  of  Jefferson, 
Jackson  and  Roosevelt,  this  is 
the  new  Democratic  wave  that 
at  the  grass  roots  is  sure  to  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  Theirs 
is  the  voice  primarily  of  youth, 
the  intellectuals,  the  disadvant¬ 
aged,  the  minorities,  but  above 
all  of  thoje  who  in  Mr.  McGov¬ 
ern’s  words  ‘are  not  content 
with  things  as  they  are’  —  more 
interested  in  constructive  change 
than  in  passive  compromise,  in 
pushing  forward  to  new  posi¬ 
tions  than  in  giving  vent  to  old 
frustrations ... 

“The  ticket  chosen  last  week 
is  —  irrespective  of  polls  or 
soothsayers  —  a  sturdy  one  . . .” 

Of  course,  for  every  New 
York  Times  editorial  like  the 
one  above,  there  are  uncount¬ 
able  prophesies  of  doom.  But 
the  McGovern  people  just  smile 
and  keep  on  truckin’  —  like  they 
did  back  when  people  (like  me) 
said.  No  way!  He’ll  never  get 
the  nomination. 

They  say  he’s  got  committed 
grass  roots  workers  throughout 
the  country.  They  say  the  party 
regulars  and  the  labor  machinery 
are  already  coming  around.  And 
they  say  they’re  going  to  register 
so  many  new  voters  that  it  can 
be  won  without  the  old  guard,  if 
necessary;  creating  a  new  elector¬ 
ate,  they’re  calling  it. 

Tom  Wicker  wrote,  in  the 
July  16  New  York  Times: 

“The  so-called  Democratic 
‘split’  that  sent  some  labor  lead¬ 
ers  and  party  regulars  home  dis¬ 
gruntled  from  Miami  Beach  can 
hardly  be  a  worse  handicap  for 
Mr.  McGovern  than  the  Chicago 
convention  was  for  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  in  1968.  The  1972  nom¬ 
inee  is  not  carrying  an  unpopular 
President  on  his  back,  nor  de¬ 
fending  an  indefensible  war;  he 
is  riding  a  tide  of  change  that,  if 
not  yet  irresistible,  is  clearly 
rising;  he  has  put  together  an 
attractive  ticket  that  promises  to 
pull  the  Democratic  party  more 
or  less  together  by  November.” 

But  what  about  the  people 
who  were  disillusioned  at  the 
convention,  who  were  dismayed 
by  McGovern’s  moves  toward 
the  center,  disenchanted  with 
the  Pragmatic  Politics  of  the 
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Gov.  George  Wallace  made  his 
appearance  at  the  convention. . . 


McGovern  worker  in  Atlanta  at 
this  time.  His  name  is  Howard 
Romaine,  and  the  last  I  knew,  he 
was  working  for  The  Great 
Speckled  Bird,  Atlanta’s  under¬ 
ground  paper. 

I  ran  into  Gregorio  Salazar  at 
Big  City  News  the  other  night. 
Greg  is  the  former  fiery  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  leftist  Mexican 
American  Youth  Organization 
(MAYO)  and  ran  for  the  school 
board  last  year.  We  discussed  the 
convention;  Greg  said  that  he, 
and  Yolanda  and  Walter  Bird- 
well,  also  former  MAYO  leaders, 
were  generally  impressed  with 
McGovern  and  might  drop  by 
campaign  headquarters  and  “lick 
some  envelopes”  some  time. 

The  other  night  I  was  talking 
with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Texas  McGovern  delegation.  She 
was  bemoaning  having  to  vote 


. . .  And  one  of  Wallace's  delegates  played  Mad  Hatter. . . 
Center  photo  by  Thorne  Dreyer;  others  by  Robert  Hauge. 


McGovern  organization.  Aren’t 
they  the  ones  who’ve  carried 
him  this  far?  Will  they  drop  out, 
or  be  less  enthusiastic  in  their 
support? 

Perhaps  a  hint  of  an  answer 
came  three  days  after  the 
convention,  Monday,  July  17, 
in  Miami.  The  Peoples  Party,  a 
new  left-oriented  group  which 
has  been  touting  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock  as  its  presidential  candid¬ 
ate,  held  its  southern  regional 
convention  and  endorsed  Sen. 
George  McGovern  over  Dr. 
Spock  by  a  3-1  margin. 

On  the  CBS  Election  Special 
Sunday,  there  was  an  interview 
with  a  young  man  who  was 
identified  as  the  only  paid 


. .  .While  a  Wallace  supporter  from 
Texas  had  his  picture  taken  with 
actress/delegate  Mado  Thomas. . . 


against  her  conscience  at  the 
convention,  but  is  resolved  to 
the  Pragmatic  Politics  situation, 
and  is  optimistic  about  the 
chances  here.  “Of  course,  once 
we  get  McGovern  elected,”  she 
said  “we  might  have  to  get  our¬ 
selves  involved  in  a  Dump 
McGovern  Movement.  Who 
knows?” 

As  for  myself,  I  don’t  quite 
understand  all  the  freaking  out. 

I  basically  don’t  have  any  faith 
in  American  politicians.  They 
have  to  make  compromises,  they 
have  to  sell  pieces  of  their  soul 
in  order  to  be  electable.  That’s 
the  name  of  the  game;  it’s 
basically  corrupt  and  corrupting. 
George  McGovern  is  a  slick 
politician,  but  I  think  he’s  more 
honest  than  most.  He’s  got  to  be 
clever,  getting  himself  elected 
and  maintaining  as  a  liberal  in  a 
conservative  state. 

I  think  people  should  work 
within  the  electoral  political 
arena  at  this  time.  Therein  lies 
much  power  to  bring  about 
change,  and  there  certainly  are 
changes  that  need  to  be  made, 
and  quick.  If  we  are  to  survive 
on  this  planet.  We  just  shouldn’t 
lose  our  perspective,  for  power 
also  lies  outside  the  political 
arena,  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
community.  It  is  the  movement 
for  social  change  in  this  country 
that  put  McGovern  in  the 
seat  and  that  has  changed  the 
face  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  right  of  women  to  con¬ 
trol  their  own  bodies  will  not  be 
won  in  the  Democratic  party, 
though  it  might  someday  be 
implemented  through  that  veh¬ 
icle.  Likewise  the  antiquated  sex 
and  drug  laws  that  oppress  us. 
When  the  movement  is  strong 
enough,  when  enough  people 
have  been  reached,  those  issues 
will  be  in  the  Democratic  Party 
platform,  and  they  will  be  win¬ 
ning  issues. 

In  the  meantime,  I’m  support- 1 
ing  George  McGovern  not  be¬ 
cause  he  or  his  platform  are  the 
embodiment  of  my  beliefs,  but 
because  I  think  Richard  Nixon 
is  a  very  dangerous  man  and 
needs  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
quick.  And  because  I  think  a 
McGovern  administration  would 
be  qualitatively  different;  he’d 
get  us  out  of  Vietnam  and 
would,  I  believe,  be  reluctant  tc 
engage  in  other  such  adventures; 
he  would  give  working  people  a 
better  deal;  he’d  ease  repression 
and  give  us  more  room  to  oper¬ 
ate,  to  breathe;  he’d  be  less  ip 
the  employ  of  big  business 
(though  certainly  not  free  of  its 
corrupting  influence). 

And  he’s  no  Messiah  (I  never 
could  go  for  the  Kenned ys);  he’s 
low  key  and  when  he’s  confused 
about  an  issue,  he  doesn’t  come 
on  like  he’s  got  it  all  together. 

Which  gets  us  back  to  that 
opening  question:  is  this  pro¬ 
gress  or  cooptation.  And  the 
answer  is,  both.  If  you  get 
bought  into  it,  you’re  lost.  If 
you  stay  outside  and  ignore  it, 
you’re  ineffectual. 

Support  George  McGovern, 
and  any  other  progressive  can¬ 
didates  you  can  find.  But  keep  a 
cool  head.  At  least,  that’s  my 
intention. 

End  of  pontification  section. 
End  of  article. 


Is  It 

Worth  It? 

Rick  Johnson 

In  view  of  the  closing  up  of  Space  City!,  I  feel  compelled  to  voice 
a  few  things  that  I  have  been  silent  about  concerning  the  entertain¬ 
ment  arts  in  our  community.  I  must  begin  with  a  paradox:  We  are  in 
both  the  saddest,  yet  best  shape  we’ve  ever  been  in. 

Houston  is  a  strange  potpourri  of  many  different  people,  and,  sub¬ 
sequently,  so  are  its  entertainments.  However  it  may  be  viewed,  I  am 
one  of  those  “fanatics”  who  believes  that  if  one  is  to  be  involved  in 
the  art  of  entertainment,  whether  it  be  movies,  theatre,  concerts,  and 
thousands  of  other  forms  of  relaxation,  that  there  must  be  an  honest, 
open,  artistic  end  product  for  the  public  to  see. 

When  a  person  goes  some  place  to  be  entertained,  he  is  giving  up 
his  two  most  valuable  possessions:  Time  and  money.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  time  this  payment  is  treated  very  cheaply. 

Let  us  consider  the  Alley  Theatre.  Here,  in  our  city,  exists  what 
was  once  one  of  the  most  progressive  theatres  in  the  country,  yes, 
maybe  even  the  continent.  But  what  has  happened?  When  the  Alley 
was  in  its  heyday,  I  was  but  a  boy.  Most  of  what  I  know  about  the 
theatre  itself  is  mere  heresay.  But  I  do  know  what  I  like,  and  what 
I’m  willing  to  spend  my  time  and  money  on;  and  the  Alley  season 
each  year  just  ain’t  one  of  them. 

I  work  closely  in  theatre  with  a  man  who  feels  that  all  theatre, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  should  be  seen  in  order  to  learn  where 
the  workers  in  theatre  are  at.  This  is  outstandingly  true,  but  must  I 
go  to  see  some  of  the  “badder”  theatre  at  what  is  supposedly  the 
best  theatre?  What  is  reputedly  our  local  professional  theatre?  I  can 
not  bring  myself  to  feel  justified  in  the  prices  I  have  to  pay  (and  on 
top  of  that  be  asked  for  contributions)  to  see  what  I  do  at  the  down¬ 
town  Alley. 

I  can  remember  exciting  evenings  spent  way  down  on  that  funny 
little  side  in  that  tiny  theatre  viewing  some  of  the  best  dramas  and 
beautiful  farces  of  our  time  but  that  day  is  fading  from  my  memory 
fast.  I  say  this  because  I  love  that  theatre  and  want  very  badly  for  it 
to  stay  exciting.  My  only  course  of  action  is  to  boycott  it.  Not  be¬ 
cause  it’s  fashionable  and  all  that  crap,  but  it’s  the  way  I  was  taught 
to  show  my  denial.  If  one  gets  a  steak  that’s  bad, it’s  sent  back,  isn  t 
it? 

Write  letters.  Make  phone  calls.  If  you’re  at  a  show  that’s  really 
lousy,  write  your  impressions  on  the  program  and  give  it  to  an  usher. 
Get  off  of  your  apathies  and  do  something.  My  God,  we  boo  the  hell 
out  of  an  umpire  at  a  ball  game  when  something  doesn  t  meet  with 


our  approval,  but  if  we  go  out  to  be  entertained  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  is  bad  all  that  is  done  is  some  grumbling.  When  the  Rolling 
Stones  gave  a  short  cheap  concert  the  audience  applauded  and 
applauded  when  it  should  have  started  booing  the  minute  they  left 
the  stage.  A  lot  of  bread  was  spent  by  a  lot  of  people,  and  for  what? 

Is  it  worth  it? 

There’s  the  rub:  Is  it  worth  it? 

When  is  Houston  going  to  come  of  age  as  far  as  theatre  is  concern¬ 
ed?  I  can’t  answer.  Nor  can  I  give  the  answer.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  the  people;  by  the  artists  involved,  and  the  viewing  public. 

George  C.  Scott  once  remarked  in  an  interview  for  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine  that  “What  hurts  most  actors  is  that  once  they  become  success¬ 
ful  as  actors,  they  forget  what  made  them  actors  in  the  first  place, 
they  become  successful  personalities.”  Perhaps  that  is  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  theatre  all  over  the  country.  Perhaps  that  is  what’s  happening 
in  our  city  right  now. 

Touring  companies  are  a  rip-off,  too.  Simply  because  a  show  is 
coming  to  us  “from  Broadway”  we  pay  anywhere  from  four  to  ten 
dollars  to  see  these  professional  shows,  and  what  do  you  get?  One  of 
a  couple  of  other  companies  also  touring  the  country  and  taking  the 
local  people  for  a  ride  that  makes  the  New  York  promoters,  not 
producers,  a  bundle  of  money  most  of  the  time. 

We  as  free-thinking  people  may  put  a  man  in  office  politically, 
then  stand  back  and  say,  “We  got  you  there,  man.  Now  we’re  going 
to  watch  you  very  closely,  and  if  you  don’t  continue  to  represent  us, 
we’re  going  to  let  you  know  about  it  pronto.”  We  can  do  the  same 
thing  with  theatre. 

C.C.  Courtney  staged  two  of  the  most  exciting  shows  ever  brought 
to  the  stage  in  Houston.  Now  we  have  a  new  show  and  we’re  being 
asked  to  come  back  and  see  it  now  that  it’s  pulled  together.  What  a 
cop-out!  They  were  taking  money,  man.  Money  out  of  people’s 
pockets,  only  to  turn  around  and  say,  “Wait.  It’s  pulled  together, 
now.”  That’s  a  cheap  trick.  If  it  wasn’t  ready,  then  it  shouldn’t  have 
gone  on  the  stage  to  a  paying  audience.  Time  and  money  are  too  val¬ 
uable  at  this  time  to  too  many  people  to  be  spent  unwisely. 

And  the  dinner  theatres.  What  a  joke.  It’s  like  boozing  and  eating 
while  watching  the  “Odd  Couple”  on  TV  at  home.  And  it  costs  you 
thirteen  bucks  a  couple  to  eat  the  Care  package  buffet  in  order  to  see 
the  show.  Five  dollars  would  be  more  like  it,  because  they’re  certainly 
not  paying  the  actors  exorbitant  salaries.  Wonder  where  all  that  bread 
is  going?  On  the  food?  Don’t  make  me  laugh.  One  dinner  theatre  does 
strive  to  bring  in  some  name  pros,  and  serve  a  decent  buffett.  Just 
one.  The  Windmill,  but  a  lot  of  the  time  it  still  isn’t  worth  it. 

Free  theatre  in  the  park.  Great  idea.  Cools  down  the  hot  summer, 
and  insures  votes  in  the  Fall.  Luckily,  the  man  in  charge  is  truly  con¬ 
cerned  with  presenting  a  good  theatre  to  the  people.  But  I  never 
could  feel  that  spectacalism  was  good  theatre.  A  lot  of  bread  con¬ 
tributed  goes  to  build  scenery  and  stage  extravaganzas  that  would 
make  C.B.  de  Mille  and  Busby  Berkeley  blush.  When  I  turn  m  my 
next  contribution,  I’ll  write  on  the  envelope,  “Please  use  this  towards 
a  better  director,  or  orchestra.”  I  heard  my  high  school  band  play  for 
musicals  already.  Frank  Young  has  his  head  together  as  far  as  inten¬ 
tions  go,  but  the  channeling  of  money  toward  certain  priorities  is  a 
little  off. 

Children’s  theatre.  Why  isn’t  there  more  of  it?  Fondren  Street  is 
doing  its  dead  level  best  to  work  towards  present  intellegent  theatre 
for  young  people,  and  Carl  Deese  is  one  of  the  most  sincere,  energetic 
directors  of  children’s  theatre  in  our  city  (next  to  Julie  Rozan,  who 
has  quite  a  head  start  in  experience).  But  we  need  more.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Houston  Drama  Department  (and  I’m  not  touting  it  because 
I  go  there)  has  taken  the  initiative  to  stage  children’s  shows  on  a 
Show-mobile  and  take  it  around  to  the  ghettos,  and  also  give  free  per¬ 
formances  in  their  main  auditorium  to  ghetto  children;  but  they 
can’t  handle  the  load  by  themselves.  What’s  the  matter.  Rice?  Hous¬ 
ton  Baptist?  How  about  you  people  involved  in  community  theatre? 

Educational  theatre.  The  colleges  and  universities  have  it  better 
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A  Gunfight.  Kirk  Douglas  and 
Johnny  Cash  in  a  different  sort  of 
western.  This  one  was  rather  ob¬ 
scurely  released  when  it  first  came 
out,  and  is  at  drive-ins  now.  Check 
your  dailies.  PG. 

Bedknobs  and  Broomsticks . 

Angela  Lansbury,  who  by  far  is 
probably  the  finest  musical  comedy 
actress  (not  to  mention  her  fine 
screen  portrayal  in  “The  Manchurian 
Candidate”  as  the  traitor-mother)  in 
the  country,  gives  it  almost  all  she’s 
got  in  the  Disney  film.  Northwest 
Four,  Eastpark  I,  and  the  Southgate. 

G. 

The  Big  Bird  Cage  and  The  Big 
Doll  House.  A  new  women’s  prison 
film  billed  with  an  old  one  that  one 
and  all  may  waste  their  time  and 
money  on.  Drive-ins0  R0 

Conquest  of  the  Planet  of  the 
Apes.  Sequel  No4!  Roddy  McDowell 
has  a  monkey  on  his  back.  Drive-ins 
and  around,  check  your  dailies.  PG. 

A  Clockwork  Orange .  Kubrick 
krap,  a  rip-off  movie  about  i  futurist!" 
freak  John  Wayne.  God  help  us,  if 
this  is  where  a  lot  of  heads  are  at. 
Shamrock  Four.  X. 

Duck,  You  Sucker.  Which  is  what 
you’ll  be  if  you  see  this  one.  Neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  around,  check  your  dailies. 
PG. 

The  French  Connection.  Fast- 
assed  thriller  about  busting  one  of  the 
biggest  dealers  of  junk.  For  the  price, 
a  waste.  Shamrock  Four. 

Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  A  basically 
good  show  grossly  overdone.  Sort  of 
a  Jewish  “Gone  With  the  Wind.” 
Tower,  523-7301.  G. 

Fritz  the  Cat.  Thankful  that  this 
one  is  still  around.  Just  plain  fu-nn't 
animated  movie.  Park  III.  X. 

Frenzy.  A  miriad  of  great  English 
actors  in  a  movie  that  makes  one 
wonder  why  Hitchcock  is  still 
directing.  SEE  SHORT  TAKE 
REVIEW.  Gaylynn  Terrace,  high 
prices.  R. 

Fuzz  .  Raquel  (Miss  Gamahuchies) 
Welch  and  Burt  (the  fold-out  boy) 
Reynolds  star  in  this  one.  If  you  like 
to  waste  your  bread.  Almeda  Four, , 
and  around.  PG. 

The  Godfather.  A  must  to  see!  ! 

A  magnificent,  intelligent,  fast- 
paced,  well  acted,  well  directed  (have 
I  run  out  of  expletives?)  movie,  that 
has  all  the  raw  energy  and  guts  only 
american  films  still  are  able  to 
capture.  Marlon  (the  King)  Brando  is 
brilliant  in  his  sensitive  portrayal  of 
the  chief  Mafioso  (whoops,  did  I  use 
the  wrong  word).  A1  Pacino,  Robert 
Duvall,  Richard  Castellano,  Sterling 
Heyden,  and  James  Caan  are  merely 
excellent  (?!)  All  over  the  city  now, 
so  if  you  ain’t  seen  this  one,  please 
do  so.  Check  dailies.  R. 

The  Hospital .  Fun  trash.  Back  at 
another  neighborhood  with  George 
C.  Scott  saving  the  show  with  his 
powerful  acting.  Northwest  4.  PG. 

The  Last  of  the  Red  Hot  Lovers. 

A  funny,  funny  movie  about  a  man 
desperately  looking  for  extra  marital 
sex.  Alan  Arkin  comes  close,  or  passes 
without  you  knowing  it,  his  brilliant 
portrayal  in  “The  Russians  are 
Coming  . . Gaylynn,  and  Loews 
Twin  I,  high  prices.  PG. 

The  Last  Picture  Show.  The  best, 
bar  none,  best  movie  of  ‘71.  An 
intelligent,  moving  look  at  an  era  gone. 


people  who  hate,  really  hate  war 
movies.  A  sensitive  look  at  a  man  be¬ 
deviled  by  his  love  for  war  and  glory. 
George  C.  Scott  in  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  roles  as  General  Patton.  A 
must  to  see  if  you  hate  war  as  much 
as  you  may  hate  war  movies.  Drive-ins. 
GP,  and  if  you’ve  got  children  old 
enough  to  understand  this  one,  take 
them  along,  too. 

Portnoy’s  Complaint.  A  recent 
novel  turned  into  a  rather  novel  movie. 
Dick  Benjiman,  Karen  Black  (quite 
different  from  her  role  in  “'Sjive  Easy 
Pieces”),  and  Lee  Grant  (excellent) 
star.  Windsor.  R.  SEE  SHORT  TAKE 
REVIEW. 

Prime  Cut.  Lee  Marvin  (a  hired 
gun)  chases  after  Gene  Hackman,  an 
uppity  hood  in  middle-america. 
Everywhere,  check  your  dailies.  R. 

The  Revengers.  I  suppose  they’re 
taking  it  out  on  the  paying  public  with 
this  one.  Neighborhoods,  and  drive- 
ins.  PG.  Please  don’t  take  young 
people  to  crap  like  this. 

The  Saltzberg  Connection.  Well,  it 

isn’t  the  same  as  the  French  one  at  ‘all. 
Nazism  to  be  truthful  (and  how). 
Galleria  1.  PG.  (and  not  one  for  the 
kiddies) 

Shaft’s  Big  Score.  Sequel  to  the 
first  big  money  maker.  Metropolitan. 

R. 

Stand  Up  and  be  Counted.  In¬ 
telligent  look  at  the  women’s  lib 
movement  in  America.  Pretty  funny, 
too.  Galleria  H,  high  prices.  PG. 

The  War  Between  Men  and 
Women.  Jack  Lemmon  has  a  way  of 
picking  good  comedies  to  exibit  his 
wares  as  an  actor  in,  and  he’s  quite 
funny  in  this  one  along  with  Barbara 
Harris,  and  with  outstanding  help 
from  Jason  Robards,  Jr.  River  Oaks. 
PG. 

What’s  Up,  Doc?  A  lot  of  frenetic 
running  around  that  makes  you  laugh, 
but  you  walk  away  somewhat  un¬ 
satisfied.  Ryan  (Ilovemyselfso)  0‘Neal 
and  Barbra  Streisand  are  given  a  lot  of 
fancy  footwork  to  do  around  a  fine 
crowd  of  bit  players  (including 
Houston’s  own  Randy  Quaid)  by 
director  Peter  Bogdanovich.  Every¬ 
where.  G. 
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A  Thousand  Clowns .  Dramatic 
comedy  involving  a  before-his-time 
freak  trying  desperately  to  keep  his 
nephew.  Treehouse  Cabaret  Theatre 
on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  774-8351. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  .  Carl  Deese’s 
adaptation  of  the  children’s  story. 
Fondren  Street  Theatre,  week-ends, 

2  PM.  783-9930. 

George  Carlin  in  Concert.  Need 
anything  be  said  about  this  man? 

Music  Hall,  September  30.  Get  your 
tickets  now! 

Calamity  on  Campus ,  or  The  Pot 
at  the  End  of  the  Rainbow.  Original 
melodrama  about  college  life  by 
Houstonian  playwright,  Eddie  Cope. 
Theatre  Suburbia,  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  682-3525. 

The  Fourposter.  Funny,  funny 
comedy  about  two  married  people 
and  their  personal  hang-ups  as  they 
go  through  marriage.  King  Donovan 
and  his  wife  Imogene  Coca  star,  and 
are  funny,  very  funny.  Windmill 
Dinner  Theatre,  high  prices  because 
of  the  food.  464-7655. 

Cont.  on  next  page 
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but  the  feelings  of  people  is  still  here, 
now.  Starring  Ben  Johnson,  Cloris 
Leachman,  Jeff  Bridges,  and  an  out¬ 
standing  corps  of  supporting  players. 
Peter  Bogdanovich  directs  (and 
how ! )  Delman. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Back  on 
the  neighborhood  circuit  to  get  more 
of  your  money.  Check  your  dailies.  G. 


Nicholas  and  Alexandra.  Not  a 

fun  couple.  The  movie  is  long,  very 
long.  Neighborhoods.  PG. 

Patton.  This  great  film  is  un¬ 
fortunately  on  the  same  bill  as  “Planet 
of  the  Apes,”  but  if  you’ve  got  the 
stamina  to  sit  through  the  former  one 
to  see  this  one  (because  it  is  long,  but 
worth  it)  do  so.  A  war  movie  for 


Yes,  a  group  from  England,  will  perform  on  the  same  program  with  J.  Geils 
Band  at  the  Sam  Houston  Coliseum  on  Monday,  July  31,  at  8  pm.  The 
concert  is  being  presented  by  KLOL  and  12th  Street  Productions.  Tickets 
are  $5.50,  $4.50  and  $3.50  at  all  Foley's. 


Rahsaan  Roland  Kirk  and  The  Vibration  Society  opens  a  nine-day  stand  at 
La  Bastille  on  Thursday,  August  3.  Using  such  unique  instrumentation  as 
manzello,  black  puzzle  flute,  black  mystery  pipes,  piccolo,  bass  drum,  thunder 
sheet,  sock  cymbal,  tympani  and  gongs,  Kirk  blends  African,  jazz  blues  and. 
funky  rock  into  a  totally  original  and  pulsating  sound.  By  mentioning  Space 
City!,  readers  may  receive  a  $1  discount  on  admission  on  opening  night. 
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PIPES  CLIPS  PAPERS  INCENSE  COMIX 

CANDLES  LEATHER  GOODS  HOOKAHS. 


THEATER  SP ACE- 1 N  cont.  from  15 

The  Maids  and  Deathwatch. 

Two  Genet  plays  at  the  playwrights 
Showcase  in  Autry  House,  6265 
S.  Main  through  Aug  5, 

Mother  Goose  Go-Go.  New  York’; 
Prince  Street  Players  are  presented 
by  Studio  VII  in  this  children’s 
musical.  Great  for  the  young  folk. 
Saturday  in  the  Marian  High  School 
auditorium,  783-7760. 


Ripped  and  Wrinkled.  Musical 

fantasy  about  Rip  van  Winkle. 
Thirty-five  original  songs.  Liberty 
Hall.  225-6250. 

South  Pacific.  Not  only  is  this  put 
on  by  our  free  theatre  in  the  park  (on 
the  hill,  man)  but  if  you  see  this  one, 
you’ll  never,  never  have  to  go  to  Las 
Vegas.  Should  be  romantic  musical 
comedy,  but  the  comedy  never  comes 
across.  Nevertheless,  it’s  free. 


unclassified 


FOR  SALE;  7  Leon  Russell  concert 
tickets  for  New  Orleans  July  28  at 
9:00  pm  showing.  Call  522-3484 
($4  each). 

FOR  SALE:  10  speed  bicycle,  very 
good  condition.  Call  522-3484. 

I  AM  VERY  LONELY  and  need 
someone  to  write.  Some  one  to 
help  me  in  my  lonely  hours  here 
in  prison.  Russell  Frank,  80639, 

Box  788,  Mansfield,  OH  44901. 

SEARCHING  FOR  GOD? 
ECKANKAR,  Ancient  Science  of 
Soul  Travel.  524-5984. 

I  AM  A  HEAD  AND  AM  VERY 
lonely.  Any  chick  who  would  like 
to  call  444-4474  and  ask  for  Tom. 

PRISONER  21  YEARS  OLD 
would  like  correspondence.  Will 
answer  all  letters.  Robert  Power, 
225340,  Box  777,  Monroe,  WA 
98272. 

GRATEFUL  DEAD  BELIEVER, 
newly  arrived  in  Houston,  seeks 
contact  with  other  aficionados; 

I  have  several  tapes  of  1969-71 
NYC  concerts,  but  no  tape  deck. 

Call  694-6617  after  midnight.  Sun 
thru  Fri. 

BICYCLE:  Bottechia  Gyrio, 

26  inch  with  much  gear,  $225. 

Call  523-0407  anytime. 

I  HAVE  NEVER  ASKED  FOR 
anything  before  but  now  I  need 
help.  I  am  involved  in  extensive 
legal  litigation  and  am  asking  for 
financial  assistance  in  prosecuting 
the  persecutors  of  our  society.  I 
need  a  lawyer  and  that  is  what 
part  of  the  funds  will  be  for.  Any¬ 
thing  would  help.  Do  not  forget 
your  brother  and  please  help  me 
out.  Send  money  orders  to: 

Larry  Howard,  09999,  Box 
1500,  El  Reno,  OK  73036. 


FREE  CLASSES  ARE  HELD 
daily  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
Kundalini  yoga  techniques  in 
exercise,  meditation,  chanting, 
breathing  and  relaxation.  Class 
meetings  are  daily  (except  Tue 
and  Sun)  at  1123  Jackson  Blvd. 

I’M  CHICAGO  BOUND,  need  a  ride 
anywhere  north.  Will  share 
driving  and  costs.  Call  Josh  at 
524-4050. 

MARTI:  HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 
on  your  20th  beautiful  year  from 
your  Tetrahydrochild. . ;  ; 

Papa! 

HELP!!!  Some  mail  from  any  girl, 
woman  or  anyone  that  cares  to 
write  a  lonely  young  man  22 
years  old,  blond  hair,  5’9”, 

185  lbs.  I  never  knew  how 
lonely  a  guy  could  get  until  I 
was  locked  up.  I  have  no  money 
to  buy  stamps  so  would  you  please 
enclose  a  stamp.  Please  write  and 
cheer  me  up!!!  Chuck  Burke, 
227914,  Box  777,  Monroe,  WA 
98272; 

PEACE  AND  LOVE  to  all  the  guys 
up  there  in  Growlersburg,  especially 
you,  Joe. 

PRISONER  WOULD  APPRECIATE 
mail.  Jesse  Hernandez,  86193-132, 
P.O.  Box  1000,  Marion,  IL  62959. 

SPITFIRE:  ‘72,  good  condition, 
full  warranty,  AM/FM,  will 
negotiate  on  asking  price.  Ask 
for  “MG”  between  8am-5pm  at 
621-0273. 

LEAD  GUITAR  PLAYER 
wants  musicians  to  form  folk-rock 
band.  Must  be  experienced,  have 
good  equipment  and  be  willing  to 
practice  daily.  Tracy,  473-0350. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  JEB.  Fern. 


IS  IT  WORTH  IT?  cont.  from  13 

than  the  other  theatres  because  they’re  given  that  one  great  thing 
any  growing  artist  needs:  The  chance  to  fall  flat  on  their  face.  There 
is  a  great  area  of  exploration  involved  in  a  college  production,  and  a 
freedom  to  use  that  area.  This  is  a  blessing.  The  freedom  to  do  un¬ 
popular  themes,  to  play  unpopular  plays;  the  FREEDOM  TO 
LEARN.  More  people  should  go  to  collegiate  theatre,  and  see  this 
phenomenon.  It  certainly  doesn’t  exist  downtown.  Collegiate  theatre 
is  probably  some  of  the  worst  theatre  (professionally  speaking)  one 
could  ever  view,  but  the  majority  of  the  time  it  is  exciting.  Theatre 
doesn’t  have  to  be  “good”  to  be  exciting;  an  example  of  which  is 
“One  Flew  Over  the  Cookoo’s  Nest.”  Rotten  show  by  the  regular 
norm  of  theatrical  standards,  but  artistic  and  exciting.  A  communal 
experience,  a  religious  experience  (which  is  where  we  started  from  in 
the  first  place),  and  really  worth  the  time  and  money  spent  on  it. 
This  is  where  collegiate  theatre  is  at  to  a  great  extent.  Not  at  every 
college,  but  at  a  fair  number.  Support  them,  encourage  them:  They 
are  the  pros  of  the  future,  they  are  the  educators  in  theatre  of  the 
future.  Theatre  must  be  nurtured  to  be  healthy. 

Good  theatre  does  not  exist  on  the  money  it  brings  in  alone.  If 
this  is  what  we’re  deteriorating  to,  “Gawd  ‘elp  us!”  One  must  be 
involved.  One  must  have  interest.  One  must  try  to  learn  so  that  when 
a  bad  impression  is  made  upon  one,  there’s  reasoning  behind  it.  Be 
frugal  with  theatre.  One  does  not  have  to  be  fanatically  in  love  with 
it  as  I  am,  but  please  keep  this  in  mind:  Theatre  touches  a  great 
many  other  entertainment  medias;  and  if  it’s  unhealthy,  the  others 
will  be,  too.  Think  about  it,  please.  Is  it  worth  it? 
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Portnoy’s 

Complaint 

I  went  to  see  Portnoy’s  Com¬ 
plaint  fearing  for  my  life.  Having 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the 
Great  Myra  Breckinridge  De¬ 
bacle  of  1970,  I  wasn’t  sure  my 
heart  could  stand  the  strain  of 
another  good  satire  on  con¬ 
temporary  middle-class  sex  mor¬ 
es  being  bludgeoned  to  death  by 
the  blue  pencils  of  wet-diapered 
producers  and/or  directors 
and/or  screenwriters.  Also,  the 
movie  had  taken  a  lot  of  flack 
from  reviewers  across  the  nation. 
I’m  still  alive  and  happy  to  re¬ 
port  that,  from  my  viewpoint, 
the  flack  the  film  has  received 
is  largely  undeserved. 

The  book  by  Philip  Roth  was 
one  man’s  impressionistic  view 
of  the  effects  of  momism,  potty¬ 
training,  religious  castration,  and 
growing  up  hopelessly  middle- 
class.  The  book  was,  to  say  the 
least,  graphic,  but  not  porno¬ 
graphic.  And  where  producer- 
director-screenwriter  Ernest  Leh¬ 
man  made  his  wisest  choice  was 
in  keeping  the  film  graphic  in 
the  same  way  as  the  book  —  ver¬ 
bally.  The  temptation  to  visual¬ 
ize  the  more  sensational  aspects 
of  the  book  would  have  been 
too  much  for  —  say  —  Russ 
Meyer  to  handle,  but  Lehman, 
as  does  Roth,  chooses  to  let  the 
hero,  33-year  old  Alexander 
Portnoy  —  successful,  single, 
Jewish,  onanistic  —  simply  talk 
about  the  kinks  in  his  sex  life. 
There  is  no  need  to  condescend 
to  the  viewer  and  display  the  al- 
ready-obvious.  Everyone  knows 
what  masturbation  looks  like. 

I  think  where  most  critics 
failed  in'  their  view  of  the  film 
is  the  general  lack  of  ability  to 
comprehend  an  impressionistic 
film.  We  all  have  been  so  satur¬ 
ated  with  realism  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Ibsen  that  we  have  lost 
the  concept  of  the  “mind’s  eye”. 
The  film  is  a  view  of  the  world 
through  the  mind’s  eye  of  a 
truly  tragic  egocentric.  It  never 
pretends  to  be  realistic.  It  is 
fantasy,  impressionism,  pure  ego¬ 
centric  imagination  from  start 
to  finish.  And  it  never  once  fails 
in  concept  or  conviction. 

The  film  is  right.  Lehman, 
whether  operating  as  director  or 


writer,  has  wisely  chosen  to 
create  a  filmed  novel,  a  genre 
not  easy  yet  possible  to  achieve. 
Lindsay  Anderson  did  it  with 
If  .  .  .  ,  Ken  Russell  did  it  with 
Women  In  Love.  Lehman  has 
found  the  key  to  visualizing 
literature,  and  he  has  brought  to 
the  screen  a  commodity  not 
often  seen  —  literate  dialogue 
that  forces  you  to  listen  as  well 
as  see. 

The  acting  is  excellent  be¬ 
cause  it  is  right  in  step  with  the 
film’s  concept.  Richard  Ben¬ 
jamin  has  built  a  career  of  play¬ 
ing  the  middle-class  young  man 
who  can’t  cope  with  the  middle- 
class.  His  performance  in  Port¬ 
noy’s  is  his  best  to  date,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  result  of  perfect 
casting  as  well  as  good  acting. 

Karen  Black  plays  his  central 
love  interest  —  a  freaky  model 
known  as  The  Monkey  —  and 
proves  that  she  is  an  actress  of 
considerable  talent  and  range. 
Her  character  in  this  film  is  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  spect¬ 
rum  from  Rayette  in  Five  Easy 
Pieces.  She  is  sophisticated,  chic, 
and  very  beautiful  (a  flawed 
beauty,  which  is  somehow  more 
achingly  human  than  perfect 
beauty). 

And  then  there  is  Lee  Grant, 
who  once  again  —  as  the  monstr¬ 
ous  Sophie  Portnoy,  the  mother 
of  us  all  —  proves  that  she  is  the 
finest  actress  working  on  the 
American  screen  today.  Miss 
Grant  has  greater  versatility  than 
anyone  who  comes  to  mind,  and 
just  how  versatile  is  demon¬ 
strated  amazingly  in  this  film. 
She  spans  the  physical  and 
emotional  gamut  of  middle-age 
from  its  almost-imperceptible 
beginning  to  its  suddenly-elderly 
end. 

Portnoy’s  Complaint  is  a  mind- 
trip.  (That  statement  has  a 
mildly  veiled  suggestion  in  it.) 
It  is  a  rare  film  in  that  it  lets 
you  see  the  world  through  the 
mind  of  the  central  character, 
and  if  you  liked  the  book,  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  help 
liking  the  movie.  They  are 
synonymous. 

—  Bill  Logan 

Frenzy 

I  made  a  big  mistake  between 
the  time  I  saw  Frenzy  and  the 
time  I  sat  down  to  write  this 
review.  It  was  to  be  a  gentle  hint 
to  Alfred  Hitchcock  as  Film¬ 
maker  in  the  form  of  an  obit¬ 
uary,  but  something  happened 
before  I  could  write  it.  I  fell 
victim  to  the  friend-whose- 
opinion-you-respect  of  mine 
happened  to  like  the  movie.  He 
claims  I  hated  it  because  I  didn’t 
view  it  on  the  proper  level.  He 
says  it’s  camp,  Hitchcock  doing 
a  parody  of  himself,  sort  of  like 
John  Wayne  in  True  Grit. 

Well,  he  at  least  made  me  stop 
and  think  —  could  he  be  right? 
Could  I  be  making  a  blithering 
idiot  out  of  myself  by  hating  in 
print  a  sure-fire  classic  of  the 
sin-nee-mah?  Yeah,  I  could  be. 
But  I  don’t  buy  it.  I’ve  thought 
about  it  and  looked  at  it  both 
ways,  and  my  initial  reaction 
still  stands.  Forget  you  ever 
heard  of  Frenzy  and  watch  for 
the  next  late  show  rerun  of  ' The 
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WITH  SPECIAL  GUESTS 

The  J.  GEELS  BAND 

ALL  SEATS  RESERVED 

3.50-4.50-5.50 


A  Southwest  Concerts  1  2th  St.  Production 
Presentation 

In  Association  With 

KLOL  Radio 


Charge  Tickets  at  All  5  Foley’s 

Phone  223-4822  k>r  reservations 

(50c  service  charge  per  order' 


July  27- August  (2pI972b  17 


’or  information  on  abortion,  birth  control,  preg- 
tancy  tests  and  counseling  call  locally  call 
‘roblem  Pregnancy  Information  Service,  Inc. 
Counselors  are  on  duty  24  hours  a  day.  We  will 
nswer  your  questions  completely  &  openly. 


523-2521 

523-7408 

523-5354 

523-7453 


Problem  Pregnancy  Information  Service 
209  Stratford  St.,  Houston 
Office  hours  9:30  am-9:30  pm  7  days  a  week 
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Birds  —  it,  at  least,  is  ridiculous. 

Frenzy  is  just  about  the  greats 
est  inspiration  for  apathy  I’ve 
ever  seen.  And  it’s  all  the  more 
maddening  because  on  the  sur¬ 
face  the  film  seems  to  have  so 
much  going  for  it.  Hitchcock 
directing,  Anthony  Shaffer  (of 
“Sleuth”  fame)  writing,  and 
starring  Jon  Finch  (Polanski’s 
Macbeth ),  Barry  Foster  (a  very 
good  English  actor  not  seen 
often  enough),  and  Alec  McCow- 
an  (Hadrian  VII  on  Broadway). 
Plus  a  supporting  cast  made  up 
of  the  supporting  players  por¬ 
tion  of  Who’s  Who  in  British 
Cinema. A  lot  going  for  it. 

But  it  doesn’t  work,  not  even 
as  camp.  If  Shaffer  wrote  a 
straight  script,  he  should  leave 
such  things  to  the  Enid  Bagnolds 
of  the  world  and  forget  the 
whole  thing.  If  he  wrote  it  as 
camp,  Hitchcock  didn’t  direct  it 
that  way.  In  fact,  that’s  prob¬ 
ably  the  main  problem  with  the 
movie. 

Hitchcock  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  He  takes  off  in  too 
many  directions.  If  it’s  camp, 
Alec  McCowan’s  role  is  in  the 
right  key  and  Barry  Foster 
hasn’t  been  told.  Or  vice  versa. 
And  I  don’t  really  know  what 
to  make  of  Jon  Finch.  His  is  the 
central  role  and  the  least  interest¬ 
ing.  There’s  not  much  for  him  to 
do  except  run  around  constantly 
bumping  into  the  biggest  stack¬ 
ed  deck  since  Sacco  and  Van- 
zetti.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
actor,  but  he’s  left  flat  with  no 
character  and  no  direction.  And 
he’s  not  nearly  as  scarey  as 
Anthony  Perkins  in  drag. 

I  guess  the  clincher  to  me  was 
the  final  line  in  the  movie.  I 
won’t  spoil  your  chance  to  walk 
out  of  the  Gaylynn  Theatre 
completely  nauseated  by  reveal¬ 
ing  it  here,  but  I  will  say  that  if 
you  haven’t  figured  it  out  half¬ 
way  through  (or  at  least  the 
general  level  and  wording  of  the 
line)  you’ve  probably  been  a- 
sleep  since  the  Woody  Wood¬ 
pecker  cartoon.  Which  is  not  a 
bad  idea. 

—  Bill  Logan 

The  Robert 
Goulet  Show 

Nobody  seemed  to  have  their 
heads  together  much  at  the 
Houston  Music  Theatre  recently 
when  the  stage  was  occupied  by 
the  Robert  Goulet  Show,  star¬ 
ring  Robert  Goulet  and  Carol 
Laurence.  Besides  the  famous 
singer  and  his  equally  famous 
singer/actress/dancer  wife,  there 
was  an  innocuous  group  of 
talented  individuals  pooled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  group  called  The 
Establishment.  It  was  all  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  evening  of  slick, 
glossy  entertainment,  but  it  just 
didn’t  make  it. 

There  is  a  certain  style  of 
show  business  best  described  as 
“Vegas-hype.”  Depending  on 
your  tastes,  you  either  like  it,  or 
you  don’t.  If  you  don’t,  you 
were  defeated  before  you  ever 
walked  into  the  Goulet- Laurence 
show.  But  I  happen  to  be  one 
person  who  admits  very  openly 
to  liking  “Vegas-hype.”  I  like  it 
for  its  nonsensical  glamor,  its 
transparent  acrylic  polish,  and 
its  high-powered,  driving  energy. 


I  like  it  because  of  its  profess¬ 
ionalism  —  usually  that  is  all  the 
substance  a  “Vegas-hype”  act 
has  —  professionalism  that  seems 
to  be  fading  a  little  in  this  age 
when  a  man  can  throw  up  in  the 
bathroom  of  his  apartment  with 
another  person  or  persons  watch¬ 
ing,  and  be  hailed  as  a  puppet  of 
a  new  theatre. 

“Vegas-hype”  usually  means 
just  a  plain  old  “good  show”  — 
the  kind  Sonny  and  Cher  (des¬ 
pite  their  shortcomings)  put  on, 
or  the  Osmonds,  or  Liza  Minelli. 
Okay,  so  it’s  far  from  being 
heavy-weight  stuff,  but  it  does 
have  good  music,  good  choreo¬ 
graphy,  and  lots  and  lots  of 
color  and  lights  and  sparkle. 

This  is  the  kind  of  show  I 
expected  to  see  the  Goulets  per¬ 
form  on  HMT’s  stage.  That’ll 
teach  me.  If  you  blinked,  you 
probably  missed  Robert  Goulet. 
It’s  almost  grounds  for  false  ad¬ 
vertising  suit.  It  should  have 
been  billed  as  “The  Carol  Laur¬ 
ence  Show,  starring  Carol  Laur¬ 
ence  and  The  Establishment 
(with  Robert  Goulet). 

Miss  Laurence  comprised  a 
good  80  per  cent  of  the  show. 
She  is  a  good  looking  woman 
with  a  pleasant,  booming  voice, 
but  for  some  reason  she  didn’t 
come  across  as  the  singing- 
actress  who  blazed  trails  on 
Broadway  some  14  or  15  years 
ago  as  Maria  in  “West  Side 
Story.”  Her  voice  is  no  longer  up 
there  in  that  lyric  register,  and 
she  seems  content  now  to  mere¬ 
ly  brazen  it  through,  suspended 
somewhere  between  middle-aged 
show  girl  and  living  legend  has- 
been.  She  is  at  her  best  in  quiet, 
Streisand-type  numbers  such  as 
“Too  Long  at  the  Fair”  or 
splashy  choral  numbers  like 
“American  Trilogy.”  She  is  at 
her  worst  in  tacky,  condescend¬ 
ing  bows  to  the  “new”  music; 
such  as  “I  Feel  the  Earth  Move.” 
By  all  rights  this  Carole  King 
song  should  work  in  a  “Vegas- 
hype”  show,  but  in  this  case  it 
was  poorly  staged,  poorly 
costumed  and  poorly  sung. 

She  is  backed  up  by  a  good- 
looking  group  called  (for  some 
unknown  reason)  The  Establish¬ 
ment.  Luckily,  I  saw  this  group 
perform  last  winter  at  a  night 
club  in  town,  and  that  is  their 
proper  setting.  Individually, 
is  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  talent  packed 
into  this  five-man,  five  woman 
group,  and  they  are  a  sharp, 
professional  lot.  As  a  group, 
they  manage,  usually,  to  pull  off 
what  they  set  out  to  do.  No 
great  waves,  just  good  entertain¬ 
ment.  But  HMT  is  not  their 
proper  place,  and  having  to 
diffuse  their  usually  tight  staging 
to  accommodate  an  arena  audi¬ 
ence  greatly  decreased  their 
budget  impact. 

And  here  I  must  take  a 
moment  to  pick  a  personal  bone 
with  the  Houston  Music  Theatre 
management.  Now,  come  on, 
you  guys,  have  a  little  heart. 
That  lousy  sound  system  you 
have  has  been  a  sore  spot  with 
everyone  since  the  place  opened. 
Don’t  you  think  it’s  about  time 
you  did  something  about  it? 
I  don’t  really  think  anything 
short  of  ripping  the  damn  thing 
out  and  starting  over  will  help. 
On  the  night  I  saw  the  Goulet- 


Laurence  show,  Miss  Laurence’s 
mike  wasn’t  even  on  during  the 
entire  first  number.  All  anyone 
could  hear  were  scattered  “doo- 
wahS”  coming  from  The  Es¬ 
tablishment  mike  as  they  valiant¬ 
ly  carried  on  with  the  back-up 
vocals.  When  Miss  Laurence’s 
mike  did  come  on,  it  was  so 
filled  with  static  that  it  managed 
to  drive  me  and  most  of  the 
audience  around  me  right  up 
the  walls. 

All  in  all  the  problem  was  a 
lack  of  power  in  a  high-powered 
show.  “Vegas-hype”  must  be 
absolutely  frantic  in  pacing,  and 
flawless  in  performance.  The 
Goulet-Laurence  show  lacked 
pacing,  good  material,  and 
proper  setting.  HMT  just  isn’t 
a  night  club. 

As  a  footnote,  I’d  like  to  add 
a  comparative  comment.  The 
best  example  of  good  “Vegas- 
hype”  to  be  seen  in  Houston 
this  summer  is  the  Crystal  Palace 
show  out  at  Astroworld.  With 
Bill  Majors’  brassy,  full  arange- 
ments,  Larry  Berthelot’s  high- 
powered,  exhaustive  choreo¬ 
graphy,  and  two  very  talented 
alternating  casts,  this  explosive 
sparkling  show  manages  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  30  minutes  what  the 
Goulet-Laurence  show  and  com¬ 
pany  failed  to  do  in  two  hours. 
And  considering  that  you  get 
this  in  addition  to  everything 
else  at  Astroworld,  the  rip-off 
admission  price  of  $5.50  seems 
like  less  of  a  rip-off  than  the 
$5.50-$7.50  prices  of  HMT. 
Goulet  and  Laurence  may  have 
big  names,  but  the  Crystal 
Palace  show  has  a  lot  more 
talent. 

—  Bill  Logan 

Freaks 

Revisited 

When  Freaks  was  last  in 
Houston,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Space  City!  printed  a  chauvin¬ 
istic,  elitist  review  of  the  film. 
It  reads  something  like,  “Aren’t 
we  superior  because  we  are 
normal”?  Certainly  most  of  us 
by  now  know  not  to  look  down 
on  individuals  who  are  different. 

Actually  Freaks  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  film  and  it  is  significant 
that  it  was  chosen  for  re-release 
at  this  time,  as  part  of  The  Alley 
Summer  Film  Festival.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  world  in  1932  was 
far  different  and  Browning  was 
ahead  of  his  time.  Back  then 
the  film  was  attacked  from 
many  quarters  as  disgusting  and 
banned  until  cut.  Even  then 
many  states  still  banned  it,  as 
did  England,  keeping  the  ban 
until  1963. 


Now  why  do  you  think  a  film 
was  received  so  negatively  in 
those  days?  Sex  and  violence 
were  not  blatant.  Could  it  be 
that  all  the  fine  upstanding 
White  Christians  of  that  era 
couldn’t  bear  to  see  “sub¬ 
humans”  portrayed  with  human 
feelings  and  intelligence?  They 
had  a  choice  in  the  film:  either 
to  identify  with  the  “normal” 
leads;  a  strong  man  and  an 
attractive  circus  performer  who 
were  totally  dastardly  creatures 
and  who  were  plotting  to  kill 
the  midget  to  get  his  money,  or 
they  could  identify  with  the 
freaks  (real  circus  freaks  were 
used  in  this  film)  who  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  protect  the  midget  and 
formed  a  magnificent  bond  of 
human  solidarity,  actually  con¬ 
ducting  a  form  of  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  nefarious 
straights..  With  their  typical 
mentality  our  Anglo  American 
Ancestors  took  a  third  option: 
to  ban  the  film. 

But  it’s  back  now  when  freaks 
of  a  different  kind  can  appre¬ 
ciate  it  Unfortunately,  it  is  still 
in  its  cut  version  and  there  is  a 
question  whether  the  original 
version  is  still  in  existance. 

Ted  Browning,  the  director, 
must  be  given  credit  for  creating 
a  real  atmosphere  and  believable 
story,  all  the  while  directing 
with  a  subtle  touch  when  a 
heavy  hand  would  have  been 
counter-productive.  (Browning 
was  later  to  direct  Bela  Lugosi  in 
Dracula.)  He  shows  the  freaks 
as  having  almost  normal  lives 
with  their  interactions,  friend¬ 
ships  and  loves.  He  brings  out 
their  feelings  and  weaknesses, 
thereby  creating  a  sympathetic 
bond  with  the  audience. 

Indeed  these  are  the  lost  creat¬ 
ures  of  the  world,  yet  in  their 
closed  community  they  achieve 
a  sense  of  mutal  acceptance  and 
self  worth.  In  an  amazing  scene 
an  average  male  is  proposing 
marriage  to  a  Siamese  twin  while 
the  other  half  is  chatting  with 
her  boy  friend.  Another  scene  of 
courage  is  when  a  black  without 
arms  or  legs  crawls  after  the 
strong  man  with  a  knife  in  his 
mouth. 

Unfortunately,  Freaks  is  bill¬ 
ed  as  a  horror  film,  involving  an 
idea  of  supernatural  personages, 
spooky  thrills  and  a  light  but 
entertaining  plot.  It  is  anything 
but  that.  Don’t  see  Freaks  when 
you  are  in  the  mood  for  an 
escapist  or  diversionary  film. 

We  will  have  a  chance  to  see  it 
again  as  The  Alley  Theatre  is 
offering  it  in  its  film  series  on 
Saturday  July  29  (8  and  10 
p.m.)  and  Sunday,  July  30 
(8  p.m.) 


Platter  Chatter  Cont,  from  back  page 

STRIKING  IT  RICH  *  *  *  Dan  Hicks  and  His  Hot  Licks  *  *  *  Blue  Thumb 
*  *  *  40m  27s 

One  of  the  groups  I  admire  most  these  days  is  the  Dillards.  So  when  they 
said  Dan  Hicks  and  the  Hot  Licks  was  one  of  their  favorite  groups  then  further 
investigation  was  deemed  imperative.  Well,  Blue  Thumb  came  through  with  a 
copy  of  their  latest  record,  a  disc  so  warped  it  makes  one  dizzy  to  gaze  at  it.  But 
this  imperfection  suitably  fits,  for  this  is  the  most  warped  bunch  of  weasels  I’ve 
run  across  in  many  a  day.  I  saw  the  group  live  when  George  Carlin  subbed  for 
Johnny  Carson  one  night.  Whoee!  There  they  stood,  all  six  in  front  of  a  psuedo- 
tropic  set,  four  guys  and  two  girls  looking  like  refugees  from  a  50*s  fire  sale.  And 
picking  maddeningly  familiar,  yet  new  songs  with  string  bass,  two  acoustic 
guitars  and  violin  with  the  Lickettes,  Naomi  Eisenberg  and  Maryann  Price, 
cavorting  around  with  the  assorted  rhythm  instruments. 

“Both  R.  Crumb  and  Dan  Hicks  have  this  in  common.  They  use  the  mood  of 
the  past  to  rewire  your  brain  for  the  future.  There  is  yet  another  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  of  them:  both  cats  can  be  very  funny  in  a  serious  vein.”  —  Ben 
Si  dram 

The  music  is  a  lyricists*  delight: 

“I  never  saw  my  body  moving 

like  the  moves  she  made  on  me  that  night ** 

“Stealin  *  my  beer  is  really  a  sin.  ” 

“I*m  a  cowboy  who  never  saw  a  cow.** 

“I  scare  myself.  ** 

And  rhythmic  mixtures  featuring  flashes  of  light  jazz,  country  blues,  folk 
and  bluegrass.  You  might  rightfully  expert  to  locate  this  type  band  playing  on 
a  cruise  ship  filled  with  doping  cowboys  stuffed  with  psilocybin,  whiskey, 
laughing  gas,  hashish  and  ibogaine. 

Tlieir  songs  are  humorous  not  only  because  of  the  lyrics  but  also  because  the 
music  itself  is  so  unpredictable.  As  soon  as  you  decide  they  are  a  novelty  group, 
Sid  Page  seduces  your  ears  with  a  scintillating  violin  or  mandolin  run  or  John 
Girton  waltzes  through  a  riff  with  lead  guitar.  Or  maybe  the  moment  will  come 
when  it  dawns  on  you  that  the  girls  are  in  the  group  because  of  musical  skill  in 
previous  bands  (Dante’s  Inferno  and  Dancing  Food  and  Entertainment)  and  not 
for  window-dressing. 

Live  they  play  it  all  deadpan.  You’ll  have  a  problem  soon  determining  whether 
to  snicker  or  swoon  when  they  share  the  bill  with  Cheech  and  Ghong  at  the 
Music  Hall  August  12.  They’ve  built  up  a  fine  underground  reputation  with  two 
earlier  albums:  Where*s  the  Money  and  Original  Hits.  If  for  no  other  reason 
you  should  buy  the  record  and  view  them  because,  as  Bidy  says,  they  are  “on 
beyond  the  Red  Krayola.”  95. 


* 


*  *  ♦  * 


The  London  Sessions  *  *  *  *  Muddy  Waters 

Muddy’s  recent  release  comes  across  pretty  well,  better  possibly  than  his  less 
than  inspired  stand  at  a  local  club  recently.  He  is  joined  by  some  top  British 
musicians  and  several  Chicago  sidemen,  the  results  being  as  good  a  record  as  he’s 
done  lately.  The  vocals  are  clear  and  strong,  a  situation  not  too  common  to 
many  Chicago  blues  albums.  Muddy’s  voice  is  apparently  growing  stronger  with 
age  and  really  belts  at  times.  Along  with  the  surprisingly  good  vocals  go  some 
great  examples  of  his  slide  guitar  proficiency.  As  Mr.  Lomax  noted  two  weeks 
ago  in  Platter  Chatter,  Muddy  Waters  is  playing  some  amazing  slide  stuff  these 
days  and  a  good  slice  of  it  is  on  the  London  Sessions. 

The  material  is  blues  (no  Electric  Mud)  and  is  pretty  much  all  Waters*  songs. 

He  credits  himself  with  “Key  to  the  Highway”  with  which  some  people  may 
take  exception.  He  sings  it  like  he  owns  it,  however.  Three  songs  by  Willie  Dixon 
are  included,  “Young  Fashioned  Ways”  being  the  best  of  the  bunch.  Pianist 
Lafayette  Leake  also  contributes  a  tune.  You  blues  enthusiasts  will  remember 
Leake  as  one  of  the  greats,  having  played  years  with  Waters,  Berry  and  recently 
Dixon’s  Chicago  All-Stars. 

All  Together  Now  *  *  *  Argent 

This  is  a  pretty  good  English  Rock  album,  the  strongest  thing  they’ve  done 
in  a  while.  They  even  get  close  to  the  ZZ  Top  sound  on  one  cut.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  Argent  with  the  new  Brian  Auger  record.  They  are  basically  the 
same  kind  of  group,  heavily  influenced  by  famous  keyboard  men.  Of  the  two  I 
would  say  Argent  is  the  better  choice,  more  quality  in  more  places. 

Music  in  general 

People  often  complain  about  the  lack  of  good  entertainment  in  Houston.  To 
be  sure  we’ve  had  some  dry  times.  Lately,  however,  I’ve  been  lucky,  along  with 
many  others,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  see  some  great  shows  in  the  blues  field. 

Liberty  Hall  presented  Jimmy  Reed  a  few  weeks  back  in  one  of  the  few  gigs 
he’s  played  around  here  in  years.  He’s  a  classic  bluesman  in  every  sense  and  has 
some  of  the  finest  checkerboard  shoes  I’ve  ever  seen.  Jimmy  was  joined  in  his 
sets  by  Johnny  Winter,  which  certainly  made  for  a  nice  combination. 

Just  recently  another  blues  king.  Muddy  Waters,  played  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
La  Bastille.  He  was  joined  on  his  final  night  by  none  other  than  Ol*  Lightnin* 
Hopkins  and  you  can  imagine  the  fine  music  that  produced.  I  honestly  don’t 
think  you  could  go  to  Chicago  and  hear  four  finer  Bluesmen  than  these,  especially 
in  a  two  week  span.  Considering  this  and  the  usual  run  of  rock  concerts,  if  any¬ 
one  complains  about  the  lack  of  music  here  they  are  hung  up.  I  might  add  that 
we  are  blessed  with  some  damn  good  local  people  also,  Roky  Hill  Band,  Rattle¬ 
snake,  and  Deerfield  to  name  a  few. 


—  Howard 


Fallis 


—  Tom  Flowers 
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THE  PHLORESCENT  LEECH  &  EDDIE  *  *  *  Howard  Kay lan  &  Mark  Volman 
*  *  *  Warner-Reprise  *  *  *  40m  5  7s 

Eddie  and  his  tight  friend  the  leech  are  in  reality  Howard  Kaylan  and  Mark 
Volman,  two  lads  who  have  toiled  for  Frank  Zappa’s  last  three  records.  Prior  to 
that  stint  they  were  lead  singers  for  the  Turtles  where  their  chief  hits  were  “It 
Ain’t  Me  Babe,”  “Happy  Together”  and  “She’d  Rather  be  with  Me.”  The  pair 
have  also  contributed  vocal  support  for  T-Rex,  even  in  the  early  days  before 
Marc  Bolan’s  following  caught  up  with  his  rampant  ego. 

This  previous  experience  doesn’t  show  on  the  surface,  for  this  is  an  album  no 
more  reminiscent  of  the  Turtles  than  the  Mothers.  In  fact  it  is  hard  rock,  craftily 
laid  down  by  the  duo  plus  Aynsley  Dunbar,  Don  Preston,  Gary  Rowles  and  Jim 
Pons.  All  veterans  who  contain  above-average  amounts  of  talent.  The  harmonies 
may  remind  you  somewhat  of  the  Turtles,  but  the  instrumentation  will  quickly 
convince  you  of  the  evolution  of  Howard  and  Mark. 

The  excellent  guitar  lines  follow  along  in  a  traditional  rock  vein  rather  than 
in  the  stop  and  start  style  favored  by  Zappa.  There’s  even  an  Hawaiian  song, 
some  gentle  musings  and  love  tales,  all  set  off  by  the  hard-edged  guitars.  Kaylan 
and  Volman  are  now  out  from  under  Zappa’s  wing  and  are  doing  some  flying 
of  their  own.  89. 

Think  of  all  the  things 
That  we  can  do  today 
Maybe  we’ll  decide 
To  bum  the  house . 


Dan  Hicks  and  His  Hot  Licks 


ft 
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Blues,  full  of  songs  sung  by  Ernie  K-Doe,  Benny  Spellman,  Aaron  Neville,  Chris 
Kenner  and  Jesse  Hill.  I  know  now  that  it  was  really  an  Allen  Toussaint  record 
with  different  vocalists  —  the  reason  the  songs  ran  together  so  nicely  was  simply 
because  Allen  wrote  em  all. 

He  is  getting  better  and  better  too;  my  guess  is  that  in  five  years,  fully  half 
the  songs  on  this  album  will  be  “covered”  by  other  artists  just  like  Allen’s  pre¬ 
vious  compositions.  Dig  this  soul/blues/ r&r  record  now  while  Toussaint  is  still  a 
name  familiar  only  to  musicians.  This  cat  is  an  undiscovered  superstar.  96. 

FOR  LOVE  OR  MONEY  *  **  Highway  Robbery  *  *  *  RCA  *  *  *  33m  45s 

“Highway  Robbery  hereby  dedicates  itself  to  roar,  to  drive,  to  sensitive  joy 
and  above  all  the  emission  of  the  highest  levels  of  energy  rock,”  proclaimeth  the 
back  of  the  record.  Michael  Stevens,  lead  guitar  and  writer  for  the  group,  has  the 
mysterious  background  of  being  a  child  from  a  “gypsy-commune.”  Otherwise 
he  looks  no  crazier  than  any  other  collarbone  length,  hair-parted-in-the-middle 
rock  fanatic.  John  Tunison  IV  is  bassist,  and  Don  Francisco,  who  looks  more 
like  the  gypsy,  sings  and  drums  for  this  trio  sadly  hacking  about  ground  broken 
years  ago  when  electric  blues-rock  was  but  a  toddler.  There  are  lots  of  influences 
at  work  here  from  early  Cream  and  Yardbirds  —  through  to  the  screaming  Led 
Zeppelin  vocal  style  of  “Bells.”  Add  the  Townshend  effect  —  shimmering 
avalanches  of  more  or  less  controlled  guitar  sound  and  inject  the  momentum  of 
later  groups  like  Grand  Funk  and  you  wind  up,  unfortunately,  with  an  as  yet 
unfocussed  musical  identity. 

I’ve  kept  this  around  a  month  or  so  though,  using  it  for  fuel  to  drive  my  pen 
across  the  page  or  as  overdrive  when  I’m  typing,  and  I  can  say  they  pour  out  the 
energy.  This  is  both  their  strong  point  and  their  weakness,  for  the  tunes  seem  to 
rise  and  fall  in  the  same  manner.  They  are  adept  at  beginning  with  a  slow  blues 
and  gradually  working  into  a  frenzy.  I  like  to  do  this  myself,  so  I’ll  keep  For 
Love  or  Money  near  the  stereo  now  that  uppers  have  become  so  damnably  hard 
to  acquire.  84. 


LIFE,  LOVE  AND  FAITH  *  *  *  Allen  Toussaint  *  *  *  Warner-Reprise  *  *  * 

38m  04s 

Like  many  of  us,  I  grew  up  on  Allen  Toussaint  without  realizing  it.  I  never 
knew  he  wrote  things  like  “Mother  in  Law”  for  Ernie  K-Doe,  “Ooh  Poo  Pa  Doo” 
for  Jessie  Hill,  “Pain  in  my  Heart”  for  Otis  Redding,  “Ya,  Ya,”  “Get  Out  of  My 
Life  Woman,”  and  “Working  in  a  Coal  Mine”  for  Lee  Dorsey.  Nor  did  I  know 
he  penned  “Land  of  1,000  Dances,”  “I  Like  it  Like  That,”  “Lipstick  Traces,” 
and  “Fortune  Teller”  for  Chris  Kenner  and  Benny  Spellman.  Shucks,  I  just  found 
out  the  other  day  that  he  also  wrote  “Java,”  the  song  which  made  A1  Hirt  known 
outside  of  New  Orleans  and  “Whipped  Cream,”  which  your  ears  certainly  per¬ 
ceived  from  Herb  Alpert  and  his  Tijuana  Brass. 

These  hits  make  Allen  one  of  the  top  songwriters  of  the  last  15  years  and  the 
name  Toussaint  should  by  now  be  right  up  there  among  your  household  words. 
Apparently  not  too  many  others  outside  of  New  Orleans  knew  either,  for  fame 
hasn’t  come  quickly  to  Allen.  Many  of  his  hits  were  recorded  with  writing 
credited  to  Naomi  Neville,  Allen’s  mother.  A  stint  in  the  army  broke  his  stride 
somewhat,  but  by  1968  he  was  a  free  man  again  and  cooking  on  all  four 
burners. 

Gradually,  word  leaked  out  about  his  prowess  as  a  singer,  composer,  arranger 
and  producer.  Calls  began  pouring  in  and  Allen  took  on  a  group  called  the  Meters. 
Under  his  production  wizardry,  they  soon  became  one  of  the  nations’  top  in¬ 
strumental  groups.  Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  Toussaint-arranged  horns 
on  “Life  is  a  Carnival,”  the  only  socko  cut  on  the  Band’s  latest  disc.  Cahoots , 

So  Warner-Reprise  signed  him  up  and  this  album  resulted,  showing  Allen  to 
be  every  bit  as  talented  when  he  sings  as  when  he  writes,  produces  or  arranges. 

He  has  his  own  imposing  reputation  to  live  up  to,  a  situation  which  is  often  a 
two-edged  sword;  in  this  case  it  is  only  Allen  who  does  the  cutting.  Life,  Love 
and  Faith  is  New  Orleans  rhythm  and  blues,  updated  a  bit  from  Dr.  John’s 
Gumbo  since  Allen  is  younger,  but  in  the  same  mold.  Soul  flies  from  Allen  like 
water  from  a  shakin’-all-over  soaked  dog. 

Some  years  back  I  listened  to  an  album  called  New  Orleans,  Home  of  the 


MID-MOUNTAIN  RANCH  *  *  *  Banana  and  the  Bunch  *  *  *  Raccoon  (Dis¬ 
tributed  by  Wamer-Reprise)  *  *  *  39m  01s 

I’m  too  crazy  for  the  army 

Too  sane  for  the  business  world 

Lowell  Levinger,  whose  name  proved  to  be  too  much,  decided  long  ago  to  be 
known  as  Banana.  He  may  well  be  Donovan’s  “electrical  banana”  since  he  play¬ 
ed  electric  piano  and  other  keyboards  with  the  Youngbloods.  He  has  taken 
Michael  Kane,  Youngbloods’  bass  fingerer,  and  drummer  Joe  Bauer  into  the 
studio,  and  with  some  help  from  Steve  Swallow  and  Earthquake  Anderson  he 
returned  with  an  exotic  record.  Banana  lists  influences  like  Flatt  and  Scruggs, 
Junior  Parker,  John  Coltrane,  John  Lee  Hooker,  Miles  Davis  and  Lightning 
Hopkins,  a  group  of  masters  with  highly  diverse  styles  yet  united  by  their  com¬ 
mand  of  their  various  idioms. 

Mid-Mountain  Ranch  is  more  of  a  bluegrass  record  than  anything  else,  with 
selections  like  “Sittin’  Alone  in  the  Moonlight”  from  Bill  Monroe  and  three 
Jimmy  Martin  songs:  “Before  the  Sun  Goes  Down,”  “In  Foggy  Old  London,” 
and  “Ocean  of  Diamonds.”  There’s  also  “Honky  Tonk  Blues”  from  Hank  Will¬ 
iams  and  Chuck  Berry’s  “Back  in  the  USA”  to  go  with  the  songs  Banana  and  his 
group  created.  Banana  works  out  on  guitar,  piano,  mandola,  claves,  banjo,  bass, 
mandolin  and  pedal  steel  to  support  his  voice,  which  is  best  described  as  homey 
and  perhaps  worst  described  as  giving  hope  to  all  us  amateurs. 

But  this  is  folk  music  —  a  private  type  of  music  which  demands  dedication 
and  love  rather  than  perfection  and  polish  from  the  singer.  You  get  the  feeling 
listening  that  you’re  peeking  in  on  a  band  at  home.  The  record  has  all  the  charm 
of  a  real  country  store;  lots  of  things,  all  manner  of  variety  and  actual  service 
with  a  smile.  With  lots  of  surprises  along  the  way  like  the  Martin  Denny  Quiet 
Village  sound  of  “Vanderbilt’s  Lament,”  the  regal  piano  in  “Great  Blue  Heron,” 
or  the  rapid-fire  picking  in  “Lucas  Valley  Breakdown.”  Mid-Mountain  Ranch 
will  ease  your  cares;  just  sit  back  or  lay  back  and  think  of  the  hill  country.  93. 

Cont.  on  19 
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